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Industrially Strong 
Britain; Prosperous 
U.S.A., Best for Peace 


J. Dyer Simpson Visualizes Safe- 
guard of World Order If That 
Partnership Endures 


DISCUSSES WAR ECONOMY 


Royal-Liverpool Chairman’s Ob- 
servations as Result of Trip 


to U. S. and Canada 


By J. Dyer Simpson 


Chief General Manager, 
Royal-Liverpool Group 


(Mr. Simpson has returned to London 
after a@ visit to this country and Canada. 
Following are some observations he made 
before sailing with respect to a number 
of questions of pertinent interest—war ef- 
forts of U. S. and Britain, war economy, 
monetary stabilization in post-war period, 
reestablishment of foretgn trade, British 
Government’s Social Security Plan and 
cost of the war—Editor’s Note.) 














It is over thirty years ago since I 
first came to America. I have been here 
many, many times since; I lived and 
worked here for some years in the early 
20's. I was here last year for the first 
time since 1939, So I speak as an old 
acquaintance when I say that today I 
see a new America—stronger and more 
determined since even last year. 

What you have done since September, 
1939, when it first became crystal clear 
that there was a great force in the world 
which sought to destroy the precious 
things your country and mine hold most 
dear— what your people have done since 
that time adds up to something for 
which we shall ever be grateful and 
lor which I am sure you will ever be 
proud. It was our fate after the fall of 
'rance to be compelled to fight alone 
azainst the aggressor. The task you 
chose then was to hold fast to the hope 
lor peace, but during the fateful months 
between June, 1940, and December, 1941, 
vou declared yourselves, as not merely 
ncutrals, but as active supporters of 
those principles without which individual 
verty cannot exist. 

High Tribute to U. S. A. 


\cting in support of those principles 
1 gave us who fought alone not only 
rely needed material help but moral 
ustenance as well. As a citizen of 
eat Britain I am too proud to believe 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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prenre : 
He Practiced What He Preached 


It is easy today for us to believe in freedom of worship, 
tolerance and the rights of minorities. 





William Penn preached these doctrines when it was dangerous 
to do so. And he practiced them at the cost of his own freedom 
and his own fortune. 


Born to the aristocracy, Penn cast his lot with persecuted 
people and spent his wealth to establish and develop a colony 
where peace and freedom, charity and justice should prevail. His 
province offered civil and religious freedom, not only for Quakers 
but for people of all nations, and all creeds. Few men in the his- 
tory of England and America have done as much as William Penn 
to develop democracy as a workable form of government. 


So precious are the freedoms and rights he helped to establish 
that legions of Americans have fought and died to preserve them 
for this nation. 


On this three hundredth anniversary of Penn’s birth, the in- 
surance company which proudly bears his name pays humble 
tribute to “the great Friend.” 


1644-1944 WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairmen of the Boerd President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Dual Supervision Seen 
By Powell McHaney as 
Most Likely Outcome 


General Counsel of General Ameri- 
can Life Appraises Effects of Re- 
cent Supreme Court Decisions 


STATE-FEDERAL CONTROL 


Present Status Involves Costly Liti- 
gation or Further Legislation; 
Federal Acts Analyzed 











An appraisal of the effect of recent 
decisions Ofgthe U. S. Supreme Court on 
the life insurance business was made by 
Powell B. McHaney, vice president and 
general counsel of General American 
Life, before the General Agents and 
Managers Association at St. Louis re- 
cently. Referring to the two points of 
view within the industry, that for state 
supervision and that for Federal con- 
trol, Mr. McHaney said in conclusion: 

“It is not for me here to state which 
of these arguments is the stronger and 
will prevail. It is conceivable, however, 
and very probable, that there will not 
be either an exclusive state supervision 
or an exclusive Federal supervision, 
but that out of the disorder now preva- 
lent will come some kind of dual con- 
trol. Congress will recognize that some 
matters can best be regulated by the 
states and that other matters can best 
be regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“But whatever the ultimate outcome 
so tar as type ot supervision 1s con- 
cerned, whether the final solution be 
Federal legislation fortifying state regu- 
lation, Federal regulation supplanting 
state regulation, or a combination of the 
two, I am sure that the business of life 
insurance will continue to grow, improve 
and serve the public as it has done for 
the past seventy-five years.” 

In opening his discussion Mr. Mc- 
Haney reviewed the historical back- 
ground of supervision and the efforts 
of some insurance men of the period 
up to 1913 who desired Federal super- 
vision as against having to comply with 
that of forty-eight states. He discussed 
the effect of the application of existing 
Federal laws to the life insurance busi- 
ness as follows: 

Sherman Anti-trust Law 

“It is clear that under the present 
state of the law agreements among 
companies tending to fix rates, whether 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE INSURANCE 
PARTICIPATING 


Ordinary Life 


10 Year Endowment Retirement Income at Age 55 

15 Year Endowment Retirement Income at Age 60 

20 Year Endowment : Retirement Income at Age 65 

Endowment at Age 65 Educational Endowment 
LIMITS 


$1,000 to $100,000 depending upon age and plan 
STANDARD and SUB-STANDARD INCOME DISABILITY and DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


RESERVE 


3% AMERICAN MEN'S TABLE 


INTEREST 


3% GUARANTEED SETTLEMENT OPTIONS AND ACCUMULATED DIVIDENDS 
(Now Paying 3!/,%) 


* We invite you to participate in our "Victory Campaign"—Call—Write— Phone. 


CONNECTICUT OFFICE 129 CHURCH STREET, 
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Michael Marchese, assistant secretary of Massachusetts Mutual Life in charge of 
uiderwriting, presented a paper before the Home Office Life Underwriters Assocuation 
on wartime underwriting which discussed the complex problems confronting underwriters 
at the home offices. Excerpts from Mr. Marchese’s informative paper follow. 


in establishing a policy in the under- 
writing of the more hazardous risks 
created by wartime conditions, a com- 
pany will first wish to measure the 
breadth of the selection it proposes to 
follow against its own capacity to digest 
such hazardous risks properly.. The 
groups to which doors are opened must 
be of sufficient spread to warrant rea- 
sonably satisfactory mortality results. 
And while mortality results must ever 
be our prime objective, future persist- 
ency of business placed on the books 
in wartime also looms importantly. This 
factor, therefore, should be taken into 
account. 

Upon termination of the war, after 
some dislocation to allow for conversion 
to peacetime enterprise, we may look 
forward to continued prosperity and a 
high rate of employment. Ultimately a 
deflationary period may again be with 
us, and these are factors that will have 
special bearing on future persistency. 

Underwriting for persistency can be 
controlled to some extent by treatment 
of the individual risk. The greatest con- 
trol, however, is no doubt best achieved 
through establishment of policies at the 
home office which will guide the efforts 
of the sales force_in the channels of 
business desired, While the salesman 
in his own self-interest will tend to 
gravitate towards the most profitable 
business, the sales corps as a whole 
should be directed and guided not alone 
from the sales side but also from the 
underwriting point of view. This seems 
particularly important in those groups 
closely touched by wartime conditions. 
Some of the broadest of thesé groups 
may be segregated as follows: Workers 
employed in temporary war industries. 
Women employed in war industries and 
in industrial plants. Civilians whose 
duties involve travel outside home areas. 
Selectees rejected for induction into the 
Armed Forces. Former members of the 
Armed Forces discharged from the 
service, 

Underwriting Women Risks 

Workers in temporary war industries 
form a very large general group. The 
problems of future persistency are an 
important factor in the underwriting of 
this particular class. Many women will 
ultimately leave industry to return to 
their more natural environment—the 
domestic one. Many men will become 
unemployed and will be compelled to 
change. residence for other jobs. This 
will be particularly felt in plants that 
had no peacetime basis of operation. 
These plants will find it much more dif- 
h ult to convert to peacetime produc- 
tion, and many will fall by the wayside. 
The persistency outlook in this class is 
hound to be poor, and perhaps one 
method of salvage is the sale of insur- 
ince on the more limited plans, Such 
limited plans will create larger reserves, 

nce a better savings fund for the 
policyholder. Opportunity will thus be 
‘rovided for changes to lower premium 
paying plans of insurance. Reserve al- 
wances resulting therefrom will help 
ay off indebtedness and will permit ex- 
‘cnsion of premium payments. Another 
actor that may buttress this business is 
he collection of premiums on an annual 
asis, 

Plants that were well established be- 
‘ore the war, such as the manufacturers 
‘t automobiles, refrigerators, electric 
ranges, plastics, and other stable com- 





modities should experience little diffi- 
culty in making a rapid conversion to 
peacetime production. For some years 
after termination of the war, these 
commodities should find prolific mar- 
kets, and the employes of plants in this 
category should rate as good policy- 
holders. 

Women have been filling in capably, 
in business and in industry, but it is a 
foregone conclusion that they will be re- 
placed by men as they are mustered out 
of the service, Underwriting for per- 
sistency in this group should, therefore, 
have special attention. The amount of 
insurance should be kept well within the 
financial budget of the applicant, annual 
premiums should be emphasized and the 
introduction of higher premium policies 
encouraged, thus building up reserves 
which may be utilized in maintaining 
this insurance when many of these 
women resume their domestic role. Here 
again the home office must encourage 
and direct sales along this channel if it 
subscribes to this procedure. 

Civilians and Wartime Travel 

Civilians with travel assignments out- 
side the country represent a compara- 
tively small group. The increased haz- 
ards of travel outside the home areas 
is a product of wartime conditions. This 
class may be divided into two groups— 
those operating within the Western 
Hemisphere, and those operating outside 
such areas. 

In underwriting the hazards of travel 
under conditions of war, a considerable 
amount of individual treatment is no 
doubt the first necessary step, An occu- 
national breakdown, however, seems to 
be as important as the consideration of 
the zones to be visited and the groups 
in the order of hazard to which they 
are exposed might be segregated as fol- 
lows: War Correspondents, Columnists, 
Feature Writers, Photographers, Engi- 
neers and Specialists in industry, mem- 
bers of the movie colony and _ sports 
figures, Radio Commentators, Govern- 
ment Officials and Politicians. 

Incidentally, the foregoing groups, 
particularly those with overseas assign- 
ments in close proximity to war zones, 
may produce headaches at the other end 
of our contractual relations with them. 
Many claims will doubtless arise where 
information on the circumstances of 
death will be meagre or totally lacking. 

In view of the comparatively small 
number involved, it is a question whether 
any company is justified in opening its 
doors to these risks unless a sufficient 
volume can be attracted to provide an 
adequate spread of exposure. 


The 4-F Risks 


Individuals rejected for induction into 
the Armed Forces—at present the upper 
age limit of the draft, as we know, is 
thirty-eight. Despite this favorable age 
bracket, nearly four millions have thus 


Complex Problems In Wartime Underwriting 


far been declared unfit for induction into 
the Armed Forces. A year ago two and 
a half millions had been rejected; two 
years ago one and a half millions, and 
three years ago five hundred thousand. 
According to one source, 70% of- the 
total group were declared unfit for serv- 
ice because of only one defect; 21% 
because of two defects, and 8% because 
of three defects. The causes of these 
rejections in many instances are not, 
however, too significant from the stand- 
point of insurability. For instances, such 
impairments as perforation of ear drums, 
herniae, flat feet, slightly impaired func- 
tion of arms or legs, impaired vision, 
while of some importance in consider- 
ing disability and double indemnity, 
usually have little or no bearing on in- 
surability. Many other causes permit 
classification on a rated basis and these 
are more troublesome to underwrite, 
particularly those rejected on mental or 
moral grounds. 

In this connection, a recent report 
indicates that one out of every ten ex- 
amined for the draft has been rejected 
as a neuropsychiatric case. This seems 
a surprising average and the proper 
classification of these risks for life insur- 
ance is not easy to determine. 

The first obstacle in underwriting this 
group is the difficulty of obtaining the 
complete facts. Many applicants refuse 
to furnish signed authorizations to con- 
sult their draft boards. This may be 
based on a natural reluctance to dis- 
close a mental or other intimate per- 
sonal history, but more often than not, 
the refusal is based on the fear that a 
review of the records in connection with 
an application for life insurance may 
also bring about a reclassification to 1-A. 

Obviously, a number of factgrs must 
enter the consideration of these risks. 
The candidate may, for instance, have 
been faking; he may have been only 
emotionally unfit. The variation in the 
temper of different draft boards may 
have its effect. In coping with an ap- 
plicant for insurance in this class, his 
past history should obviously be made 
the object of a searching inquiry and 
study, Cooperation in determining the 
cause of rejection is ofttimes lacking. In 
any event, every effort should be made 
to secure a report from the draft board. 

In this connection, inquiry through 
the National Selective Service headquar- 
ters indicates that the report of the 
physical examination of every selectce is 
available to him at the examination 
station. Moreover, if he inquires, he will, 
generally speaking, be told of the dis- 
ability which has resulted in his clas- 
sification of 4-F. 

Exception to this rule, however, is ex- 
ercised in the case of selectees rejected 
for psychiatric reasons, under which 
conditions, the information may not be 
fully divulged to him. In certain other 
instances, where it would be deemed 
detrimental to the registrant if his 
physical defect were made known to his 
employer, the information is not re- 
leased. In this connection; Selective 
Service headquarters feel that the ex- 


Lincoln National Survey Shows Managers Top Buyers 


Managers led all other occupational 
groups in total volume of:life insurance 
purchased during the third quarter of 
1944, according to the Lincoln National 
Life’s quarterly survey of buyers of life 
insurance policies of $10,000 or more. 
Individual proprietors, managers, execu- 
tives, and professional men accounted 
for twice as many policies and a larger 
volume than all the other occupational 
classes combined. : 


Listed according to total amounts pur- 
chased, the big buyer groups were: man- 
agers, individual proprietors, executives, 
professional men, skilled workers, clerks, 
farmers, salesmen, students, housewives, 
unskilled workers, and teachers. The big 
buyer groups listed according to number 
of policies bought were: individual pro- 
prietors, managers, executives, profes- 
sional men, skilled workers, clerks, farm- 
ers, salesmen, students, unskilled work- 
ers, housewives, and teachers. 








MICHAEL 


MARCHESE 


amination is a confidential one and sees 
no basis for making a report thereof 
known to the employer, Although the 
records of these examinations are kept 
in strict confidence, the information, 
upon the registrant’s signed request, 
will be furnished to him or to a third 
party by the draft board. 

In addition to report of the draft 
board, the applicant’s attending physi- 
cian and the examiner should be used 
as sources of information for such sup- 
porting data as may be required. This 
group is undoubtedly very questionable 
for disability coverage and this provi- 
sion should be granted with care and 
discretion. 

Men are now being discharged from 
the Armed Forces in great numbers. 
According to one source, the Army alone 
is at present discharging ten thousand 
men per month as mentally and emo- 
tionally unfit to fight. As time goes on, 
this list will grow. It is apparent that 
the number of disabilities in this war 
will not only far outstrip those in the 
last war, but will produce different and 
more complex conditions, The reasons 
for this are obvious. This is a tougher 
war. It is being fought on many fronts 
from the arctic to the jungles, with all 
the hazards that go with operations in 
these remote regions. The war is much 
more mobile as contrasted with the pre- 
vious one when millions of men fought 
from fixed positions. In the current war, 
especially in the more remote regions, 
men are forced to operate without relief 
for long periods. 

When on extended operations they 
are beset by the elements. They are 
sustained in these instances only by cold 
rations, They suffer from lack of suffi- 
cient rest and sleep. What will the ulti- 
mate effect of this be on the health 
and life span of our fighting forces thus 
exposed? That they will present a prob- 
lem as candidates for insurance in the 
post-war period is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Classifying these impaired lives as 
liberally as the individual situation per- 
mits will be a challenge to the insurance 
companies. 

The shortage of medical examiners 
has become acute and this is one of the 
troublesome factors of wartime under- 
writing. 

Disposition of War Riders 

Upon termination of the war, all com- 
panies will be faced with adjustment of 
ratings on many occupations, foreign 
travel and habitat. It is not too early 

(Continued on age 6) 
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Voice of People Must Be 
Heard in Peace Terms 


LISA SERGIO TALKS HERE 





Commentator Also Tells League of Life 
Insurance Women Wars Cannot Suc- 
ceed without Popular Support 


More than 500 persons turned out on 
week at the 
Women’s 


night of this 
Insurance 
Playhouse Hunter College, 
where the principal speaker 
internationally known 


Tuesday 
League of Life 
meeting in 
New York, 
was Lisa Sergio, 
commentator, who gave a talk on world 
affairs, “Where We Stand 
Today.” The speaker, whose father is an 


theme being 


Italian and whose mother is an Ameri- 
can, had been a private interpretor for 
Mussolini; was with the former Italian 
dictator when he first met Hitler; but 
finally had to leave Italy because of her 
views. 

“No war can be won,” she said, “un- 
less the great masses of the people are 
back of it. Antagonism of these masses 
to’ a war, or their continued lethargy 
eventually will affect the military force 
and result in the destruction of the will 
to fight. This was best illustrated by 
France where confidence in leaders was 
undermined. Dictators can rule for a 
time, but eventually will be overthrown 
without popular support. Those who 
place their trust in dictators will find 
they are leaning on a broken reed.” 

Discussing Italy she declared that in 
the new administrations set up by Allied 
governments, after the Germans have 
been driven out, too much attention has 
been paid to Fascist and isolated dicta- 
tors instead of depending upon the sup- 
port of the great body of people, and 
thus there has been constant and grow- 
ing friction. 

In this country, as we stand on the 
threshold of peace, she said, the nation’s 
rulers must decide whether to give 
proper consideration to the overwhelm- 
ing desire for future peace which is in 
the minds of the masses, or whether 
there shall be set up an arbitrary peace 
of the Versailles Treaty type, which 
finally collapsed and brought on the 
second World War. The speaker did not 
believe that this country need worry 
about being engulfed by Communism 
because most persons in the United 
States have too much at stake individ- 
ually to accept the doctrine of Com- 
munism, 





Death Benefit Payments 
Up 13% During August 

Life insurance death benefit payments 
to American families during August in- 
creased 13% over July payments due to 
increased war deaths, reversing the nor- 
mal downward trend for that month, 
the Institute of Life Insurance reported. 
The August payments were $103,802,000, 
which was only slightly below the peak 
month of last year, although normally 
August is among the months of lowest 
mortality. For the first eight months, 
death benefit payments were $809,- 
445,000, compared with $758,278,000 in 
the same period of 1943. 

Total payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in August were $199,500,000, 
compared with $200,094,000 in August 
last year, while the eight month total 
this year is $1,666,124,000, compared with 
$1, 616,523,000 last year. The items show- 
ing increases are dividends to policy- 
holders, up 7% or about the same pro- 
portionate increase as total insurance in 
force; payments of maturing endow- 
ment policies, up 10%; and annuity pay- 
ments, up 5%. Payments of surrender 
values to policyholders withdrawing their 
policies continue at a record low rate, 
this year’s total thus far being 25% 
under last year and well under half the 
1941 total for the same period. 





Brokerage Manager Change 


E. G. VAN DEN BOUT 


Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, general 
agent in Brooklyn for the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, has appointed E. G. Van Den 
Bout brokerage supervisor of that agen- 
cy. Mr. Van Den Bout assumes his new 
duties after wide experience in life in- 
surance work in several cities. He was 
in the Army but was honorably dis- 
charged some time ago. 

John J. Turnbull is agency supervisor 
of the Josephson Agency. 





The Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Co., Chattanooga, reports increases of 
40% in written business and 31% in paid 
business during September. 


, 








OUR MR. VAN DEN BOUT HAS LEFT US! 


He takes with him our appreciation for work well done 
and best wishes for success in his new connection with 
the Halsey Josephson Agency of the Mutual Benefit. 


We continue to suggest that when the occasion presents itself you 


“ASK PEYSER ABOUT IT" 


P. A. PEYSER—General Agent 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 5, COrtlandt 7-2676 








Gets Direct Mail Award 


Mutual Life of New York received 
one of the awards made by the Direct 
Mail Association at its recent meeting. 
Roger Bourland, director of sales pro- 
motion, represented the company. 


Pru. Canada Bond Purchase 


The purchase of fifteen million dollars 
of Canadian Seventh Victory Loan 
Bonds by The Prudential of America, 
has been announced from the home of- 
fices at Newark. 


N. Y. ORDINARY SALES GAIN 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., has an- 
nounced that the estimate of total sales 
of Ordinary life insurance in New York 
City for September was $47,357,000 which 
compares with $42,747,000 reported for 
September of last year. 


GRAND RAPIDS APPOINTMENT 
Clarence E. Moore, of Niles, Mich., 
has been appointed agency organizer for 
the Grand Rapids agency of Mutual Life 
of New York, it was announced by 
Charles °E. Brown, manager of the 
agency. 
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HOW GOOD? 


Current values apply today 


So we ask ourselves . . . and critically, 
too... just what we represent. 

No, we’re not as big as many... yet, can 
you judge on size alone? 

Nor will we shout about our age... 


Instead, we strive to measure our stake in 
the kind of a job we do. 
best . . . molding profits plus ... are our 
gains in friendly service. 

Thanks to our Field Force, gains have 
become a Union Mutual custom! 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Portland MAINE Home Office 


Rolland E. Irish, President 
Harland L. Knight, Supt. of Agencies 
LIFE ACCIDENT 

















And biggest and 


HEALTH GROUP 
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Endowment Payments 
Reach $350,000,000 

PURCHASES HAVE INCREASED 

More Than 38,000,000 Policies in Force 


Representing More Than 26 
Billions of Insurance 





Payments to American families under 
maturing life insurance endowment poli- 
cies will this year reach $350,000,000, it 
is estimated by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This is an increase of 35% in 
two years and double the total of such 
payments only six years ago. “Endow- 
ment life insurance combining protec- 
tion and saving, now represents more 
than one-fourth of the total number of 
policies in force,” the Institute said. 
“There are today more than 38,000,000 
endowment policies in force, represent- 
ing more than $26,000,000,000 of insur- 
ance, and these are now paying off at 
the rate of more than 800,000 annually 
to living policyholders who have com- 
pleted their premium paying periods and 
are now receiving the benefits of their 
foresight.” 

The purchase of endowment policies 
has increased materially during the war 
period, reflecting the wartime emphasis 
of saving from the increased family in- 
comes, according to an analysis of mid- 
year purchases by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. This year, more 
than one-fourth of all Ordinary insur- 
ance policies purchased are endow- 
ments, compared with one-fifth only 
two years ago. The number of en- 
dowments purchased this year is run- 
ning 60% ahead of two years ago and 
the amount purchased, because of a ma- 
terial increase in the average size en- 
dowment purchased, is up 100%. 

The endowments have become of in- 
creased interest to all age groups and 
in all income brackets. Today, 28% of 
all Ordinary juvenile policies, on those 
under age 15, are endowments; 29% of 
all Ordinary policies bought by those 
15-19 years old are endowments; and 
34% of the policies bought by those 
20-29 are endowments. Nearly two- 
thirds of the adult endowment pur- 
chases were by persons earning under 
$3,000 annually and nearly one- fifth 
were by persons earning under $1,500 
annually. 

The endowment policies are of in- 
terest to buyers of both Ordinary and 
Industrial insurance. There are now 
more than 12,000,000 Ordinary endow- 
ments owned, representing an agere- 
gate of $20,000,000,000 insurance, At the 
same time, there are ‘26,000,000 Indus- 
trial insurance policy endowments of 
the small unit type, representing almost 
$6,000,000,000 of insurance. 





BOSTON ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Robert W. Wilkinson, field superin- 
tendent, Aetna Life, addressed the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Boston Life Un:er- 
writers Association on “Merchandi:ing 
Life Insurance.” Robert D. Cooli'ge, 
second vice president of the Aetna ‘ite 
was scheduled to speak but because 0! 
illness Mr. Wilkinson spoke instead. 
Montague P. Ford presided at the meet- 
ing, which attracted more than 500 life 
insurance men and women. 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Shows Large Increases 


PRESIDENT CLEARY’S REPORT 





\ssets Reach New High; Insurance in 
Force Up $178,930,500; Sales 23% 
Ahead of Last Year 





During the first nine months of 194, 
the Northwestern Mutual Life invested 
1 excess of $238,000,000 in bonds of 
arious classes, of which in excess of 
166,000,000 were invested in government 
-ecurities. In his report to the quarterly 
meeting of trustees, President M, J. 
Cleary said that company assets have 
reached a new high of $1,707,360,000, as 
f Sept. 30, an increase of $107,640,000 
ince a year ago. The total insurance 
n force increased $178,930,500 to a new 
high of $4,391,978,000 on 1,155,500 poli- 
cies. * 

Investment Picture 

Investments and other assets of 
Northwestern Mutual included bonds 
with an admitted asset value of $1,320,- 
529,000, a gain of $174,432,000; mortgage 
loans of $223,249,600; real estate, home 
office property and land contracts to- 
taling $24,049,200; policy loans, $83,959,- 
\00, and, among other items, cash of 
$23,657,000. 

“During the past two years,” Mr. 
Cleary said, “our finance committee has 
pursued a policy of disposing of bonds, 
largely rails, not now regarded as suit- 
able for permanent investment. All 
bonds ineligible to amortization because 
of defaults or otherwise, except a very 
limited number of issues, have been dis- 
posed of. The sale price of these bonds 
represents a very substantial recovery 
over the price to which they have been 
written down. 

“Following the trend of last year when 
real estate acquired under mortgage 
loans was reduced to a very modest 
amount compared with the totals during 
the preceding years, both farm and city 
real estate acquired under mortgage 
stantially reduced this year. Here 
again,” he said, “the sales price repre- 
sents a recovery of a very large per- 
centage of the write-downs formerly 
taken on these asset items.” 

Business Operations 

During the third quarter of 1944, 
Northwestern Mutual sales were 23% 
ahead of the comparable period last 
year. Voluntary Termination of insur- 
ance by policyholders was at the lowest 
level ever experienced by the company. 
New paid-for business in the first nine 
months totaled $197,602,000. There also 
were $13,766,000 in revivals and addi- 
tions, and $2,085,000 in life annuities. 

Total income was $192,625,600, and in- 
cluded $117,081,000 in premiums and 
$45,871,800 in interest and rents. 
Disbursements of $120,766,000. included 
taxes of $4,368,400; dividends of $25,- 
537,000 to policyholders, and $37,932,800 
paid on 9,484 death claims. Policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries were paid a total 

of $77,355,500, with an additional $15,- 
216,700 going to beneficiaries under 
instalment settlement plans. 

War Mortality Trends 

Northwestern Mutual policyholders 
who have died in military service or as 
the result of military action and those 
vho have been reported mission in ac- 
ion since the outbreak of the present 

war now total 1,374, with an aggregate 
imount of $4,776,900 of insurance. 

“While death losses under policies 
wned by men in the armed services 
‘re a substantial amount,” President 

Cleary said, “they represent less than 
3% of the total death claims paid by 
he company since payment of our first 
‘laim resulting from the second World 
War. Naturally, more and possibly in- 
creased death claims from this source 
will accrue, but it is quite apparent 
that they will not sharply fluctuate our 
mortality percentage.” 





The American Hospital and Life In- 
surance Co. of San Antonio has opened 
a branch office in Memphis, which will 
be under the management of Harry 
Putnam, 















/ OF AVERAGE 


PROSPECTS 


For the prospect who needs 
extra protection while his 
children are growing—who 
expects to retire at 65—who 
will need some protection 
after retirement when his in- 
come is reduced. 


In order words, for thou- 
sands of average prospects 
the answer is our 


Double Protection to 65 


For example, $6,000 of life 
insurance until 65. After 65, 
$3,000 of paid-up life insur- 
ance. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
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Dr. L. S. Ylvisaker Goes 
With Fidelity Mutual 


MEDICAL DIRECTOR AND V. P. 





Associate Medical Director of Pruden- 
tial Was With That Company for 


Sixteen Years 





Dr. Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, associate 
medical director of The Prudential, has 
been elected vice president and medical 
director of the Fidelity Mutual and will 
assume his duties on or about Novem- 
ber 1, Vice President R. F. Tull, in 
charge of underwriting, will direct the 
overall underwriting policies of the 
company as heretofore. 

Dr. Ylvisaker is widely known as an 
authority on cardiovascular diseases. 
Native of Minneapolis, he was educated 





DR. L. S. YLVISAKER 


in the public schools of that city and 
secured his B.A. degree from Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa. His degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine was awarded by 
the Medical School of University of 
Minnesota which in the following year 
gave him the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine, He was elected an Associate of the 
American College of Physicians in 1932 
and a Fellow in 1935. In medical school 
he was a member of the Nu Sigma Nu 
fraternity. 

During World War I, while a mem- 
ber of Medical Reserve U. S. Army, he 
was resident physician first of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Hospital and then of 
Minneapolis General Hospital. Follow- 
ing this he was in private practice in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul for nine years, 
during six years of which he was an 
instructor in the heart department of 
University of Minnesota Medical School, 
He was also examiner in these cities for 
several life insurance companies. 

With Prudential Sixteen Years 

In 1928 Dr. Ylvisaker became a medi- 
cai supervisor at the home office of The 
Prudential. He was made assistant 
medical director in 1929 and associate 
medical director in 1935. During his six- 
teen years with Prudential, he has had 
a wide experience in the fields of medi- 
cal underwriting, disability claims, super- 
vision of medical examiners and in 
cardiovascular studies. 

His accomplishments in this latter 
field are widely known. He was in charge 
of all X-ray and electrocardiographic 
work at The Prudential, with full re- 
sponsibility for heart and lung studies. 
In this connection, he has been respon- 
sible for the study of many thousands 
of X-rays and electrocardiograms and 
their application to life insurance prob- 
lems. He has been a member of the 
X-ray and electrocardiographic commit- 
tee of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors since 1933. 

Dr. Ylvisaker is married and has two 
children, Mrs. Robert L. Heller, and 
Naval Aviation Cadet William T. Ylvi- 
saker. 

















the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines issued 
a $3,000, Family Protection, 20-Year- 


On October 7, 1942, 


Benefit, policy to a farmer, following 


the birth of a child. 


On July 23, 1944, the insured man 
was struck by lightning while operating 
a tractor upon his farm and was in- 
stantly killed. Upon that policy his 
wife (the beneficiary) received in cash 
payments at proof of death $3,316.65. 
In addition, she will receive $30 per 
month for 218 months and on October 


7, 1962, an additional payment of 
$3,014.00. 

Here is a financial resume of this 
transaction: 
Payment at death................ $3,316.65 
$30 per month for 218 

ee ee ee 6,540.00 
Cash payment on October 7 

i, RET SIE re oe 014.00 

$12,870.65 

Preniiiins Paid © 5..5cecso--~---0e 191.34 
Net gain over investment....$12,679.31 
Percentage of gain over 

ae ee .- 6,626% 


The insured had taken out another 
policy with the Bankers Life Company 
of Des Moines on June 5, 1929 
($2,000, Double Indemnity). Upon 
that policy his wife (the beneficiary) 
received in cash payments at proof of 
death $4,168.92. 


Here is a financial resume of this 
transaction: 


Payment at death................... $4,168.92 


Premiums paid .........-....----+- 884.58 
Net gain over investment.... $3,284.34 
Percentage of gain over 

PAVEOIMIENE oi cossccsercntodoccced 871% 


Upon the two policies held by the 
insured at the time of his death, one 
for $3,000 and one for $2,000, the 
Bankers Life Company has already 
paid and will pay in due course of 
time a total of $17,039.57. The total 


premiums paid on_ both policies 
amounted to $1,075.92. Here is a 
financial resume of both transactions: 
Face of policies:..5csciisA. $5,000.00 
Premiums paid on policies.... 1,075.92 
Paid on policies..................-. $17,039.57 
Net gain over investment, 

2 MOMS ils. ctccetom $15,963.65 
Percentage of gain over 

investment, 2 policies...... 1,483% 


Small wonder that the beneficiary of 
these two policies, the widow, should 
“It’s hard to speak of financial 
matters at this time, but I do feel most 
fortunate in being so well provided for 
through my husband’s Bankers Life 
policies. , You may use this letter if it 
will in any way help you persuade 
other men to do for their families as 
my husband did for us.” 


write: 


BanxersZj 
the Double Duty Dollar / Company 








Four Appointments 
Made by Home Life 

IN SALES PLANNING DIVISION 

Stanley H. Boiien, Roderick F, Bouch- 


ard, Fred W. Lohm, R. W. Brem- 
ner Careers; All Promoted 








Mr. William. P. Worthington, vice 
president and superintendent of agen- 


‘ 





Pach Bros., N. Y. 


STANLEY H. BEVINS 


cies, Home Life, of New York, 
nounces four new appointments: 

Stanley H. Bevins, formerly assistant 
manager, sales planning division, will 


an- 


Fee 2 hes 


Pach Bros., N. Y. 
FRED W. LOHM 


become agency field assistant. Without 
any previous life insurance experience, 
Mr, Bevins joined the sales planning di- 
vision in July, 1941, as a producer. After 
a successful period of personal produc- 











tion, he was made assistant manager 
under the direction of John H. Evans 
in 1944. He established an excellent 
record of recruiting, training, and direc- 
tion, and through his new position will 
have an opportunity to broaden his ex- 
perience by working with the company’s 
agencies throughout the entire country. 
His major responsibility will be the re- 
training and future development of 


servicemen as they return to Home Life. 
Replacing Mr. 


Bevins, Roderick  F. 





Pach Bros., N. Y. 
RODERICK F. BOUCHARD 


Bouchard who has been supervisor of 
the Newark agency, will now assume 
the position of assistant manager of 
the sales planning division. Mr, Bouch- 


i, es ® ‘ . % 


* 


Pach Bros., N. Y. 
ROBERT W. BREMNER 


ard joined the Newark agency in No- 
vember, 1941, after six years’ experience 
with another company. Through his 
first assignment of personal production, 
he quickly absorbed Home Life’s pro- 








A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, epidemics and depressions, the Home Life has 


continued its successful operations; 
Every 
adopted; 
nsurance t t 











J: remiums 


to > alt oe eyholdens convenience. 


ral practice consistent with the safety of policyholders’ funds has been 


d low cost has been provided to its policyholders; 
me... F eligible — “of the family can secure a 
payable weekly, monthly, pened. op semi-annually or annually 


policy for every purse 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: Daniel J. Walsh 


Treasurer: Charles T. Chase Secretary: Bernard L. Connor 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 








gram of client building through planned 
estates, and was given the assignment 
of assisting Lester Horton, general 
agent in Newark, in recruiting, training 
and directing the men of that agency, 

Fred W. Lohm who will take over 
Mr. Bouchard’s responsibilities in the 
Newark agency, joined the policy plan- 
ning division in the home office in 136 
and for the last two years has been 
representing that division in the various 
agencies of the company, assisting 
agents in their planning problems. In 
addition, he has had considerable ex- 
perience in training new men in those 
agencies and has done joint field work 
with men all over the country. 

The fourth appointment Mr, Worth- 
ington announced was that of Robert 
W, Bremner as supervisor in the sales 
planning division. Without previous 
sales experience, Mr. Bremner joined 
the Home Life in August, 1942. During 
his first two years in the life insurance 
business, and working exclusively on 
Home Life’s planned estates procedure, 
he paid for $476,000 of business. He is 
now starting his first stage of develop- 
ment in agency management, assisting 
Mr. Evans in the sales planning divi- 
sion, 


CLU Diplomas Awarded at 
New York Chapter Meeting 


The New York chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters held its monthly 
luncheon meeting last week at the Hotel 
Martinique, at which time diplomas were 
presented to a group of candidates who 
qualified for the CLU designation. James 
Elton Bragg, president of the American 
College of Chartered Life Underwriters 
made the presentations. Mr. Bragg after 
making the presentations outlined some 
of the activities of the American College 
and the growth of the CLU movement. 
He called attention to the progress the 
organization has made since its incep- 
tion seventeen years ago, and said that 
the Society should extend its sphere of 
influence in the business in cooperation 
with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and other organizations. 

B. D. Salinger, president of the chap- 
ter conducted the meeting. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL MEETING 
A state agency meeting of the Lincoln 
National Life held recently in Jackson, 








Mich., was attended by about forty 
agents from Jackson, Kalamazoo, De- 
troit, Battle Creek, Pontiac, Grand 


Rapids and Adrian. Among home office 
officials attending were A. L. Dern, vice 
president; C. F. Cross, second vice presi- 
dent and J. ip Klingernberger, secretary- 
treasurer. 


UNION MUTUAL APPOINTMENT 

Robert M. Williams has recently been 
appointed district manager of the 
Nashua, N. H. office of the Union Mu- 
tual Life. ~ 








Wartime Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 3) 


to begin thinking about these items so 
that we may be prepared to review and 
adjust ratings on these risks in line wiili 
their peacetime classifications. The main 
problem, however, will undoubtedly 
the disposition of war riders, Whe 
peace is restored, a great majority 
policyholders with insurance antedating 
the war, will have unrestricted policies 
Upon elimination of the hazards of t! 
present war, there will be little justific:- 
tion in continuing the present war rider 
in the policy contracts issued with tls 
restriction. Complications are bound 
arise in connection with the general r- 
moval of these riders, since extra ha’- 
ards will continue to exist, especially " 
the field of aviation. The method to | 
followed in adjusting classifications 
our contracts on aviation risks will '¢ 
a difficult one, but it is generally agree, 
I believe, that the objective should | 
wherever possible and _ practical, 9 
eliminate the exclusion clauses and st 
stitute full coverage by the assessme:t 
of extra premiums. 
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Society and Insurance 
Mutually Dependent 


IN VIEW OF ROBERT L. HOGG 





American Life Convention General 

Counsel Tells Columbus Managers 

of Service of Insurance 

The growth of life insurance and the 
development of society have gone along 
t.gether, mutually dependent, — said 
Robert L. Hogg, manager and generdl 
counsel of American Life Convention, 
speaking before Columbus Life Mana- 
wers and General Agents Association 
last week. Referring to the tremendous 
war effort, he said that the annual state- 
ment of one company typical of the 
business showed forty-seven separate 
investments in essential war industries 
and these investments were not of re- 
cent origin but were funds invested in 
the upbuilding of business which today 
are of vital importance to the nation’s 
war effort. 

“It is for this reason that we say that 
life insurance as a business has rendered 
great service in furnishing to our nation 
the things with which to fight for the 
preservation of our social structure,” he 
said. One of the most important serv- 
ices of life insurance is its stabilizing in- 
fluence in times of economic disturb- 
ances. Ability to realize on a_ policy 
when in need frequently has been the 
means of warding off financial ruin. 
Also life insurance has served as a 
shock absorber for society as well as 
the individual in times of economic 
stress. 

Touching on private enterprise and 
government Mr. Hogg said: “There is 
a fallacious concept in the minds of 
some people that whenever a private 
effort fails to do what is expected of it, 
the government should do the job. 
There is no reason to think that the 
government, notwithstanding all its 
facilities, can merely because it is gov- 
ernment, satisfactorily accomplish what 
a group of individuals have been unable 
to accomplish. The government should 
never attempt to do what private effort 
can do. kailure on the part of private 
effort should not of itself be sufficient 
for the government to enter a particu- 
lar field. There are fields in which pri- 
vate enterprise admittedly may have no 
place. One of these in the field of life 
insurance has been the assumption of 
certain hazards in time of war. The 
very nature of life insurance is such 
that it must use past experience in de- 
termining the extent of its future com- 
mitments, To execute new contracts to 
cover contingencies not covered by ade- 
quate experience could easily mean the 
ruin of the insurer. Every policy of life 
insurance affects the interests not only 
of the one to whom the policy is de- 
livered but also the interests of all 
policyholders of that company with con- 
‘acts outstanding. In light of these 
mnditions it would have been most un- 
vise for private enterprise to have as- 
sumed all the war hazards of the pres- 

t conflict.” 

He said that the government was the 

tural source of coverage for such war 
tazards, now protected against through 
‘ational Service Life Insurance. He 

ided the consensus is that the present 
cial security set-up is within the proper 

where of government, but from this 
nt forward there may be much de- 
table ground. 





WITH TRAVELERS 35 YEARS 


Robert J. Waugh, life manager at 
leveland for the Travelers, recently 
‘lebrated his thirty-fifth anniversary 


ith that company. Mr. Waugh first 
came associated with the company at 
ittsburgh. He became cashier, special 
‘ent and acting manager there. Sub- 
quently he was made manager at Cin- 
“innati, Atlanta and again at Pittsburgh. 
fe been manager at Cleveland since 


Institute of Life Insurance 
Annual Meeting Nov. 30 


The annual meeting of the Institute 
of Life Insurance will be held Novem- 
ber 30 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. The meeting will be held the 
day preceding the annual business ses- 
sion of the Life Insurance Association 
of America so as not to place an added 
burden on transportation facilities, Hol- 
gar J, Johnson, president, announced. 

The morning session will be devoted to 
presentation of reports on operation dur- 
ing the year and to a discussion of pub- 
lic relations practices. The program will 
include a report on the Institute’s han- 
dling of the co-operative advértising 
program for the policy committee of the 
Life Insurance Companies in America, 
and for this reason executives of com- 
panies contributing to this program, as 
well as of Institute member companies, 
will be invited to attend. 


CECIL WOODS CLUB MEETS 


John A. Witherspoon, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, was elected to member- 
ship in the Cecil Woods Club of the 
Volunteer State Life at the annual re- 
union in New Orleans recently. Everett 
Stupper, Atlanta general agent, was pre- 
sented as the first man to guebty for 
the Cecil Woods Club in 1945. He is a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. Preisdent Cecil Woods was host 
at the annual reunion dinner. 





WRITES $500,000 CASE 

R. A. Brown, of the Paschall-Gist 
agency, Pacific Mutual Life, Los An- 
geles, recently closed a half-million dol- 
lar business insurance case on a key 
executive of a leading Los Angeles busi- 
ness house. The sale grew directly out 
of a cold contact made five years ago 
and resulting in a flat “No.” 








THE EXTRA MAN IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 





FACTS FOR YOUR FINGERTIPS 





Sa specialized type of insurance today calls for “fingertip 


knowledge” of facts . 


all the pertinent facts. Connecticut 


General offers through its representatives in offices throughout the 
country a “fact knowing” service that can be of great assistance 


to brokers. 


Here is an organization which is thoroughly experienced in all types 
of personal insurance, which has the facilities to help you analyze, 
present and close a Group insurance case, to supply the technical 
information needed to arrange a Pension Trust or Business insur- 
ance plan, or to assemble the facts necessary to meet individual 


insurance or tax problems. 


* * 


* * 


Call the EXTRA man in your organization for this “fact knowing” 
service. He may be reached at your nearest Connecticut General 


office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN-~ 
NUITIES. ALL»FORMS OF GROUP 
INSURANCE ANO GROUP ANNUITIES 





PAUL F. CLARK, JR., KILLED 





Was at Front in Italy After Long Siege 
in Hospital; Enlisted in 
February, 1943 

Paul F. Clark, Jr., son of the vice 
president of John Hancock, was killed in 
Italy on October 6. He had been at the 
front only a week after a long siege in 
a hospital in that country. 

Mr. Clark was a graduate of St. Paul’s 
School and was a student in Harvard 
when he enlisted in the United States 
Army in February, 1943. He was 21, and 
had an unusually attractive personality. 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL REPORT 


Assets Gain $6,924,000; Insurance in 
Force Now Totals $1,083,508,009; Paid- 
for Amounted to $12,857,000 
Ledger assets of Provident Mutual 
Life increased to $457,662,000 as of Sep- 
tember 30, according to a report issued 
by the company. This figure represents 
a gain of $6,924,000 during the third 
quarter, and compares with $429,679,000 
on September 30, 1943. Included in the 
company’s outstanding investments are 
$154,474,000 United States Government 
bonds, approximately one-third of total 

assets. 

Insurance in force reached $1,083,508,- 
000, an increase of $5,684,000 for the 
quarter. Net voluntary terminations 
(lapses, surrenders, etc.) during this 
third quarter totaled only $2,757,000— 
another new company record for like 
period, New paid-for life insurance for 
the three-month period amounted to 
$12,857,000, against $13,334,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1943. 


HEAR BANKER TALK 





Vance L. Desmond Addresses Life 
Agency Cashiers of Detroit 


And Windsor 

“Stepping Stones for Cashiers” was 
the subject of an address given by Vance 
L. Desmond, assistant vice president, 
Detroit Trust Co. at the October monthly 
meeting of the Life Agency Cashiers 
Association of Detroit and Windsor. 

Mr. Desmond stressed the subject of 
the cashier building up the confidence 
of the agency and believes that a cashier 
serves as a liaison officer between the 
home office and the sales force. 

Cashiers can make themselves more 
valuable to the agency by increasing the 
agency income and one method of ac- 
complishing this is to relieve themselves 
of detail work, thus giving them more 
time to assist the salesmen in their nu- 
merous problems. The success of the 
salesman is also the success of the con- 
scientious and helpful cashier. 

Estate analysis work and the need of 
proper guardians for insurance funds 
was also mentioned. 





MUTUAL LIFE SEPT. LEADERS 

Sam S. Herwitz, Cincinnati, led all 
producers of the Mutual Life of New 
York in volume of business during Sep- 
tember, according to J. Roger Hull, vice 
president and manager of agencies. Mr. 
Herwitz works out of the Cincinnati 
agency, managed by Charles J. McCoy. 
Orlyn N. Robertson of the Los Angeles 
agency, managed by G. A. Sattem, was 
second and E. A. Rossmann, of the 
Baltimore agency, managed by R. C, 
Wonderlic, was third. A. C. Hottenstein 
of the Harrisburg agency, managed by 
F. I. Neiderer, was first on the Septem- 
her list in number of paid applications. 





BUFFALO CLU REGISTRATION 


Harlan M. Walker, president Buffalo 
Chapter of CLU, announces the largest 
registration of students for a CLU class 
this year in the history of the chapter 
with twenty-eight students. A class in 
Part “D” Finance, started work on Fri- 
day, October 12, at Crosby Hall, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Lewis A. Froman, 
dean of business administration, will 
teach the class. 
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Christiernin, 
Metropolitan 


Dr. Charles Leonard 


medical director of the 
Life who died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack October 18 while on vacation in 
the Adirondacks at Coreys, N. Y., 
where he had a camp, had a full and 
active career in addition to his duties 
as medical director. He was one of the 
best known figures in the life insurance 
medical world. His activities during his 
thirty-five years with Metropolitan 
brought him in close contact with many 
public health problems and with medi- 
cal and actuarial societies in the United 
States and Canada, He was born in 
Boston February 10, 1878; educated at 
the Boston Latin School, received the 
degree of A.B. from Harvard College 
in 1902, and M.D. in 1906 from Harvard 
Medical School. He entered the service 
of Metropolitan in 1909 as medical ex- 
aminer in Boston. Two years later he 
joined the company’s medical staff at 
the New York home office, About five 
vears later, in December 1916, he was 
promoted to assistant medical director. 
He served in that capacity until Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, when he was made medical 
director and was placed in full charge 
of the company’s medical work. 

In his service with Metropolitan, Dr. 
Christiernin had the opportunity of help- 
ing to improve the public health of the 
United States and Canada. He was ac- 
tive in conserving the health of Metro- 
politan employes and was one of the 
prime movers in the building of the 
company’s sanitorium at Mount Mc- 
Gregor in the Adirondacks, for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. His work brought 
him in close contact with the entire 
Metropolitan field in the district offices 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, and also with the medical so- 
cieties of the two countries. 

Dr. Christiernin served as treasurer, 
vice president and president of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, and in addition was a member 
of its executive committee. He worked 
with the Actuarial Society of America 
on a joint committee of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors and Actuaries. He 
was a member of the Harvard Club of 
New York, the Harvard Club of New 
Jersey, the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety. He was an enthusiastic fisherman 
and hunter and maintained two camps 
in the Adirondacks, where he spent his 
vacations. His son, First Lieutenant 
Charles Leonard Christiernin, Jr., is 
now in the United States Army. 

Albert Fritz Randolph, whose an- 
nouncement last week as director of 
advertising and sales promotion of Penn 
Mutual Life was made last week has 
been with the home office since July, 
1941, before that having been associated 
with the company’s Pittsburgh agency 
which he joined in 1930 as a personal 
producer, later becoming unit super- 
visor, manager of sales promotion and 
director of training. At time he left 
Pittsburgh he was president of the 
Supervisors Club, made up of represen- 
tatives of forty-two companies operat- 
ing in Pittsburgh. 

In 1943 Mr, Randolph was chairman 





CHRISTIERNIN 


DR. CHARLES L, 


of the national exhibits committee of 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association. 
In Philadelphia he is chairman of Key- 
stone Group of LAA. Born in Pitts- 
burgh he is a graduate of University of 
Pittsburgh. Insurance trade journal ad- 
vertising will continue to be under the 
supervision of Carroll Frey, editor of 
Penn Mutual News Letter. 





John B. Duryea of the San Francisco 
agency, Penn Mutual, who died some 
weeks ago, was at one time the most 
prolific writer of educational articles in 
the entire field of life insurarice pro- 
duction. He wrote a number of books 
or brochures containing his life insur- 
ance philosophy and he was_ widely 
quoted as his articles were of a prac- 
tical nature, helping other agents sell 
insurance, It was a case of being able 
to practice what he taught as over quite 
a period he was a substantial producer. 
He also lectured on life insurance. He 
was the first Penn Mutual man to train 
salesmen for that company. 

Mr. Duryea was a sales manager for 
real estate in Seattle when he was 
brought into life insurance by Arthur 
B. Furner of the Penn Mutual. Later, 
he moved to San Francisco where he 
became general agent, firm being known 
for a year as Duryea & Finley, and then 
became the general agency of John B. 
Duryea. When he died he was associated 
with Forrest J. Curry, San Francisco 
general agent, and had reached the 
age of 80. 

Uncle Francis. 





W. E. RIGG DIES AT 53__ 

Funeral services for Walter E. Rigg, 
53, manager of the Milwaukee agency 
of the Mutual Life, were held last Sat- 
urday in Omaha. Mr. Rigg died of a 
heart attack in Chicago while attending 
a meeting of the company’s managers. 
He joined the Mutual Life twenty-eight 
years ago. In 1929 he was appointed a 
manager of the Omaha agency, where 
he remained for eleven years. He was 
transferred to Milwaukee in 1940, 
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Travelers Students at Blood Bank 





“YOUR BLOOD | 
CAN SAVE HIM 


Indicative of the keen interest taken by Travelers’ people in blood bank dona- 
tions, the students attending the home office school for agents, shown in the above 
picture and representing nine states, Washington, D. C., and Canada, took time 
between sessions to donate their blood to the Hartford Red Cross Blood Donor 
Center. Standing are B. C. Shely, Corpus Christi, Tex.; Herman N. Herrick, Wash- 
ington, D, C.; W. F. White, Portland, Me.; Miss Mary Curtis, home office employe 
and blood donor solicitor; Mark H. Gray, Halifax, N, S.; J. J. Bass, Jr., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Mrs. A. A. Chandler, Atlanta; Jack H. Haldeman, Des Moines; C. Edwin 
Blake, assistant supervisor, agency field service, and J. P. Hindman, Oklahoma 
City. Seated: Ray Bittner, Chicago; Leroy F. Reitz, Reading; George Kaufman, 


Salina, Kas., and Red Cross nurses. 





ELIZABETH A. HAYES DEAD 

Elizabeth A. Hayes, for thirty-four 
years cashier of the Wellman-Burroughs 
New Hampshire agency of the National 
Life of Vermont, died in Sacred Heart 
Hospital in Manchester, last week. Miss 
Hayes was a member of the Leaders 
Club of the National Life and a member 
of the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table. 





Paul Kelly, formerly in Bergen 
county, N. J., for the Metropolitan Life, 
has been made an assistant manager in 
the Branch Brook (Newark) district. 


ROCHESTER ASS’N MEETS 

The first meeting of the 1944-45. sea- 
son of the Rochester Life Underwriters 
was held last week. Newly elected presi- 
dnt Eugene Ging presided. Homer (. 
Chaney, manager of the Cleveland oi- 
fice, New England Mutual Life, spoke 
on “How Knowledge Can Put Dollars in 
Your Pocket.” 





The General Agents and Managers 
Association of Northern New Jerscy 
will meet every other month instead «f 
monthly as heretofore. Arthur G. Derr, 
general agent, Aetna Life, is preside: 
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British Government’s 
Social Security Plan 


Retirement Pensions for Husbands and Wives; Methods of 


Reductions; Summary of Contributions 


PART II. 


Husbands and Wives Retirement Pens 


The prevention of want in old age is 
an objective of policy by which the Gov- 
ernment set great store. The Govern- 
ment actuary has estimated that in the 
20 vears from 1945 to 1965 the popula- 
tion of pensioners over working age will 
erow from about 3,400,000 to 5,300,000, 
whereas the number of contributors will 
be practically stationary at about 21,- 
000,000. In the 10 years from 1965 to 
1975 there will be a further increase of 
about 800,000 in the pensioner popula- 
tion, while the contributor population 
will fall by over 1,000,000. The result is 
that whereas in 1945 it is estimated that 
there will be 16 pensioners to every 100 
contributors, there will in 1975 be about 
31 to every 100. This is the position as 
estimated on the assumption that the 
fertility and death rates of the immedi- 
ate pre-war years will continue after the 
war, 

It may become a matter of vital im- 
portance to keep up the national income 
by encouraging the continuance of pro- 
ductive work by those who have reached 
pensionable age, The Government there- 
fore propose that for anyone who works 
beyond pensionable age and claims his 
pension later the rate of pension will be 
increased by 2s. a week (joint) and ls. a 
week (single) for each extra year of 
work, 

If a contributor who has once drawn 
a retirement pension again becomes 
employed, he will be exempt from pay- 
ment of contributions, though his em- 
ployer will have to pay the employer’s 
share, This means he will not be able 
to earn a higher pension by subsequent 
contributions. 

Methods of Payment 

The joint pension of 35s., payable on 

the husband’s retirement if his wife is 
living with him or is wholly or mainly 
maintained by him and, if under pension- 
able age, is not gainfully occupied, will 
normally be paid to the husband. But 
where the wife is of pensionable age 
and makes application for separate pay- 
ment a pension of 15s, will be paid to 
her and the husband’s pension reduced 
to the single rate of 20s. 
Where a wife of pensionable age is 
‘ving apart from her husband and is not 
vholly or mainly maintained by him 
int pension will not be payable on the 
usband’s application. Pension will be 
aid to the husband at the rate of 20s. 
and, if the wife applies, a pension of 
l5s. will be paid to her. 

lf a wife under pensionable age is 
vainfully occupied or is living apart 

m her husband and is not wholly or 
‘tainly maintained by him, a single pen- 
on of 20s. will be payable to the hus- 

ind and no pension will be payable to 

e wife from his insurance. 

Where a wife has been insured in her 

n right she will be entitled on retire- 

ent or after age 60 to pension at the 

igle rate for which her contribution 
cord qualifies her whatever her hus- 
ind’s age and earnings. He also will 
e entitled to single pension, subject to 
Ss contribution record. When a man 


eh inee et womb 


\s retired on pension, his wife if she is 


titled to pension in her own right, 
in take either that pension or the 
hare of the joint pension whichever is 
ie more favorable. 

When a contributor makes applica- 
on for a pension he must make a 
intends to retire 





from work. He may work afterwards 
but his pension will be reduced for each 
week in which he has substantial earn- 
ings. Earnings up to 20s. will be ig- 
nored; amounts in excess of this figure 
will be deducted from the pension. A 
wife’s earnings will also be taken into 
account if a joint pension is being paid 
to the husband or if she is drawing a 
separate pension in respect of his insur- 
ance, but the husband’s share of a joint 
pension (or his pension, if separate pen- 
sions are being paid) will not be re- 
duced on account of his wife’s earnings. 

It will not be necessary to adjust the 
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CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 
PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 
FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection — low cost. 
DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 
FAMILY INCOME — $12.50 a month per $1,000. 


_L. B. LASKO AGENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Phone: WI 7-0631 








pension week by week in all cases of 
sarning. If the pensioner obtains regu- 
lar work at a wage exceeding 20s. a 
week but not exceeding 55s. (where a 
joint pension is payable) or 40s. (where 
a single pension is payable) it will be 
possible to award a pension at the ap- 
propriate reduced rate. He will have to 
declare each week whether there has 
been any change in his earnings. 
Scale of Reductions 

Primarily the rates of retirement pen- 
sion are designed for contributors who 
pay the new rates from their 16th birth- 
day till their 60th (women) and 65th 
(men). On this basis no contributor 
could claim a pension until 44 years after 
the start of the scheme, but pensions 
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and to ages 55, 60 or 65. 














FAMILY INCOME 


(Because $10 is often too little) 


Yes, our new Family Income plan provides $15 
per month benefit for each $1,000 of basic insur- 
ance. It’s written as a rider on the 10, 15 or 20- 
year plans, or until ages 55, 60 or 65, and we'll 
add it to most Life and Endowment policies and 
many Term policies, including Five Year Renew- 
able and Convertible Term. 


We add the rider to an existing policy, too, or you 
can attach it to part of a policy. 


Note: The $10 per month Family Income rider is 
still available —on the 10, 15, and 20-year plans 
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“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 



































will be paid from the beginning and for 

this purpose contributors can be di- 

vided into four groups :— 

A. Those who are less than 16 when 
the new scheme comes into operation. 

B. Those who are insured under the 
present scheme and have reached pen- 
sionable age, 

C. Those who are insured under the 
present scheme but have not reached 
pensionable age. 

D. Those who, though over 16, are not 
insured under the present scheme but 
become contributors under the new 
one, 

Group A—A minimum of 156 actual 
contributions will be required as an ini- 
tial qualifying condition. Title to pen- 
sion will be determined by the record 
of contributions over the whole work- 
ing life and a yearly average of 50 con- 
tributions paid or excused will be re- 
quired to qualify for the full pension. 

Where the average yearly number of 
contributions throughout a contributor’s 
working life is less than 50, the rate of 
pension will be reduced. The following 
table illustrates the arrangements pro- 
visionally suggested :— 


Rate of pension payable 


Average annual number Joint Single 
of contributions, fa «4 £ a. 
S068 MMRR6 ccciaeteas ns 64S 0 1 0 0 
45 and less than 50.... 1 11 6 0 18 0 
40 and less than 45.... 1 8 0 0 16 0 
35 and less than 40.... 1 4 6 0 14 0 
30 and less than 35.... 1 l 0 eo W@W € 
25 and less than 30.... 0 17 6 0 10 0 
20 and less than 25.... 0 13 0 0 7 6 
15 and less than 20....0 9 0O 0 6§ 0 
Group B.—Existing old age pension- 
ers who have retired will have their 
pensions of 10s. converted into retire- 
ment pensions at the full basic rates. 
If later they do any work their earn- 


ings will not reduce their pension below 
10s, a week. If an old age pensioner has 
not yet retired he will continue to draw 
his 10s. a week until he decides to retire, 
when he will get a pension on the basic 
rate. 

Group C.—Those in this group will 
not be able to claim an old age pension 
of 10s. a week on reaching pensionable 
age, but having reached that age, they 
will be eligible for retirement pensions. 
The rates of pensions and retirement 
conditions, including postponemet, will 
be the same as for Group A. The con- 
tribution conditions will be modified as 
follows :— 

(i) They must 
least five years. 

(ii) They must have paid 104, not 156 
actual contributions. 

(iii) They must have a yearly average 
of at least 50 contributions paid or ex- 
cused. It will, however, be impossible 
to apply this condition over whole work- 
ing life as the complete contribution 
record may not be available and insur- 
ance not necessarily run from the 16th 
birthday. The test under the permanent 
scheme will therefore be modified for 
this group by making it apply retrospec- 
tively to a period not exceeding 10 years 
before the start of the new scheme and 
giving an appropriate credit for insur- 
ance and contributions in that period. 
If the average on this modified basis 
falls below 50 the rate of pension will 
be reduced on the basis shown in the 
able above. 


have been insured at 


10-Year Contributions 


Group D—Those in this group will 
require to contribute for ten years be- 
fore becoming eligible for retirement 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Powell McHaney 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fair to the public or not, are illegal un- 
der the Sherman Anti-trust Law. Other 
actions restraining competition may be 
illegal under the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law but after a review of the practices 
of life insurance companies, I have no 
hesitation in stating that the applica- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-trust Law to 
the life insurance business will occasion 
no great inconvenience. If the life in- 
surance industry has any practices 
which may be said to violate the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Law or its spirit, I am 
sure that such practices, if any, can be 
eliminated without any grave conse- 
quences to the industry. 

“The life insurance industry is fortu- 
nate in that its rates are built upon 
standard mortality tables, leaving only 
two uncertain elements in the computa- 
tion of rates, that is, the interest as- 
sumption and the expense loading. So 
far as I know there has never been 
any real agreement between life insur- 
ance companies as to rates. At least 
your rate books would indicate that 
such is not the case. 

“Fire insurance companies on the 
other hand, are not so fortunate and 
they are more concerned with the Sher- 
man Act than we are. It is not my pur- 
pose here to discuss the justification for 
concerted action in the making of fire 
insurance rates, yet I may say that 
there is a vast difference between sell- 
ing a sack of potatoes at a loss to the 
seller and selling a policy of fire insur- 
ance at a loss to the fire insurance com- 
pany. In one, the purchaser will receive 
the potatoes and, in the other, when he 
suffers a loss by fire, he may not receive 
the amount promised him by the fire 
insurance policy. Cut-throat competi- 
tion among insurance companies makes 
insolvent insurance companies. Insol- 
vent insurance companies injure the 
public. 

The Robinson-Patman Act 


“This act is an amendment to the 
Clayton Act and purports to bar unlaw- 
ful discriminatory practices in connec- 
tion with the sale of commodities, goods, 
wares or merchandise. Whether this 
Act, which might affect brokerage bus- 
iness if applicable to insurance, applies 
to insurance depends upon whether the 
Court would construe insurance as a 
commodity. While it is questionable as 
to what the Supreme Court might rule 
on this question, in my opinion there 
can be no question but what it was not 
the intention of Congress to affect in- 
surance by the Robinson-Patman Act. 


The Federal Trade Commission Act 

“Tt is clear, if the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act is not amended, that the 
business of insurance will fall under the 
power of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The Commission is given the right 
to investigate the organization, business, 
conduct and practices of all corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce. Un- 
less Congress exempts insurance com- 
panies from the operation of such Act, 
it clearly appears that under the broad 
powers given the Federal Trade Com- 
mission it could improve itself upon in- 
surance companies and in the uncertain 
state of the law as it appears today, in- 
surance companies would be forced to 
determine for themselves whether or 
not they should obey their local state 
insurance commissioner or the orders 
of the Federal Trade Commission in 
case of a conflict between rulings. 

“In connection with the Federal Trade 
Commission, it is to be noted that not 
only does the Commission have the 
right to investigate companies doing 
business in interstate commerce but it 
can formulate its own ideas as to-cor- 
rect practices and enforce them by rea- 
son of the wide and comparatively un- 
restricted powers granted by Congress. 
It has been said by at least one court 
that the Act gives the Federal Trade 
Commission this power—the “duty to 
discover and make explicit those unex- 
pressed standards of fair dealing which 
the concience of the community may 


progressively develop.” 

















POWELL B. McHANEY 
This Act affords 


an excellent example of the differences 


existent between state and Federal 
regulation. State regulatory statutes 
usually are reasonably specific. It 
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doesn’t take a Philadelphia lawyer to 
determine what you can do or cannot 
do. Nor is it necessary to read day-by- 
day current regulations issued by some 
officer, who may or may not know 
something about the business. On the 
other hand, Federal regulatory statutes 
usually grant wide and broad powers to 
an administrative agency, leaving such 
powers to be interpreted by administra- 
tive rulings having the force of law. 
Effect Upon Existing State Regulation 
“There can be no question but what 
the huge system of state laws regulat- 
ing and supervising insurance compan- 
ies are imperiled by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. Absent further Federal 
legislation or constitutional amend- 
ment, the entire system of state regula- 
tion as we now know it is subject to 
some question. It may be, as some con- 
tend, that absent Federal regulation, 
most, if not all, of the present statutory 
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Secure 


the front door.. 


him... 


“I used to tease Jim about his absent-mindedness... forgetting to lock 
.or leaving the car key in the ignition.. 
only too late that we had a dinner engagement. But I loved him all the 
more for it—and he didn’t forget the big things! 

“He realized what problems I'd face if ever something happened to 
realized that a woman sacrifices through marriage her opportunities 
to become self-supporting and independent. That is why he saw to it that’ 
I was provided with a monthly income for life to give me the security, 





. or remembering 


ease and comfort he always worked so hard for. 
"I used to think that Jim put too much into insurance ...that he had 
too much faith in it. But I see now that his confidence in Berkshire Life 


was justified, for today } am enjoying the security he meant me to have.” 
Here again is another illustration of Life Insurance in action—an effectiys 
merchandising plan under the Berkshire Triangle Pattern: 
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regulations—will remain effective, but, 
even so, a disturbing element has en- 
tered the business for the reason 
pointed out by Mr. Chief Justice Stone 
in his dissenting opinion in the Souih- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Case. In his 
opinion he said: 

“While this court no longer adheres 
to the inflexible rule that a state cannot 
in some measure regulate interstate 
commerce, the application of the. test 
presently applied requires a considera- 
tion of all of the relevant facts and cir- 
cumstances in order to determine 
whether the matter is an appropriate 
one for local regulation and whether 
the regulation does not unduly burden 
interstate commerce—a_ determination 
which can only be made upon a case to 
case basis, Only time and costly ex- 
perience can give the answers. 


Foresees Costly Litigation 


“In other words, the decision has 
made present state regulation uncertain. 
Unless some Federal legislation is en- 
acted in the very near future, compan- 
ies will be forced to engage in long and 
costly litigation. 

“From this brief summary of the im- 
mediate principal effects of the Supreme 
Court’s decision on existing state regu- 
lation and on company practices under 
existing Federal legislation, it is appar- 
ent that many problems created by such 
decisions are unsolved and will not be 
solved ,without numerous judicial deci- 
sions, absent other and further legisla- 
tion. 

“What course should we, as insurance 
men, take? 

“1, Should we content ourselves by 
remaining passive, take each issue to 
court as the point presents itself, live 
in a state of uncertainty and attempt to 
comply with Federal laws which we 
know were not enacted for the purpose 
of regulating insurance—laws, in some 
instances, that are inherently opposed 
to the soundness of insurance compan- 
ies, or 

2 Should we adjust and-extend state 
supervision by suitable Federal legisla- 
tion or constitutional amendments _ if 
necessary, or 

“3. Should we urge Congress to en- 
act a comprehensive system of Federal 
regulation ? 

“No one would contend that we 
should adopt the first alternative. That 
method would be too long and costly 
and would be of benefit only to the 
members of my profession. As between 
alternatives No. 2 and alternative No. 3, 
some will say, ‘Why don’t you do as 
you would have done in 1913?’ Or, 
‘Why don’t you do as Senator Dryden 
would have had you do in 1904?’—i.e., 
enact a comprehensive system of Federal 
regulation which will supersede exist- 
ing state regulation so far as that part 
of your business affecting interstate 
commerce is concerned. 

Why the Change in Opinion 

“This brings us then to the answer to 
the question which we propounded oris- 
inally—why have we changed our 
minds? The question ultimately rc- 
solves itself into the age old question of 
state supervision versus Federal sup¢r- 
vision—but under conditions as they ex- 
it today, not as they existed yesterday. 

“The defects in state supervision sii! 
exist. Those who favor a compreli 
sive system of Federal supervision ur-¢ 
that such system should be more e''- 
cient than the present system of state 
supervision. They say that under st: 
supervision, a company doing busine: i?" 
in the forty-eight states of the United 
States must not only attempt to com) 
with varying laws of the forty-eir 
states but often must comply with | 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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W. H. Andrews Names 
NALU Committees 


APPOINTMENTS TOTAL OVER 500 





Members Represent 105 Companies in 
47 States, D. of C., Hawaii, 
Guatemala and Canada 





ive hundred and twenty-two mem- 
bers of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters have been appointed to the 
wenty-seven standing and special com- 
mittees of the organization forthe 1944- 
45 administration, it is announced by 
William H. Andrews, Jr., CLU, Greens- 
boro, N. C., national president. The com- 
mittee members represent 105 United 
States and Canadian legal reserve life 
insurance companies, and are located in 
192 cities in 47 states, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Guatemala and Canada. 

The following special committees have 
been continued by the present adminis- 
tration: agents compensation, life in- 
surance information, national war sav- 
ings, manpower and integration of life 
underwriters into the NALU. 

The chairmen of the twenty-seven 
standing and special committees are as 
follows: 


Standing Committees 


Agency practices: Clancy D. Connell, 
Provident Mutual, New York. Business 
standards: Adam Rosenthal, Acacia Mu- 
tual, St. Louis. By-Laws: Ernest A. 
Crane, Northwestern Mutual, Indian- 
apolis. Conservation: McKinley H. War- 
ren, Phoenix Mutual, Boston. Conven- 
tion program: Carlton W. Cox, Metro- 
politan Life, Paterson, N. J. Coopera- 
tion with attorneys: Edward J. Dore, 
Berkshire Life, Detroit. Cooperation 
with trust officers: Paul H. Conway, 
John Hancock Mutual, Syracuse. Coop- 
eration with U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce: Grant Taggart, California-West- 
ern States Life, Cowley, Wyo. Creden- 
tials: Herbert R. Hill, Life of Virginia, 


New ALC Member 


The Industrial Life & Health Insur- 
ance Co,, Atlanta, has been admitted to 
membership in the American Life Con- 
vention, increasing to 197 the total of 
American and Canadian life insurance 
companies presently members of this 
organization. 





Richmond, Va. Education: Clifford H. 
Orr, National Life of Vt., Philadelphia. 
Elections: Robert M. White, Jefferson 
Standard, Dallas. Federal law and legis- 
lation: Judd C. Benson, Union Central, 
Cincinnati. Sub-committee on pension 
trusts: C. Preston Dawson, New Eng- 
land Mutual, New York. Finance: Wal- 
ter E. Barton, Union Central, New York. 
General agents and managers: Hugh S. 
Bell, Equitable Life of Iowa, Seattle. 
International council: Lyman E. Malone, 
Sun Life Assurance, Detroit. Local asso- 
ciation administration: E. Dudley Col- 
houn, Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Membership: Jul B. Baumann, Pacific 
Mutual, Houston. Past national presi- 
dents: Herbert A. Hedges, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, Kansas City, Mo. Publi- 
cations: Wayman L. Dean, Life and 
Casualty, Jacksonville, Fla. Resolutions: 
Ralph W. Hoyer, John Hancock Mutual, 
Columbus, Ohio. State and regional as- 
sociations: Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable 
Society, Chicago. Women underwriters: 
Pearle Easley, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Oklahoma City. 
Special Committees 

Agents’ compensation: Alfred C. 
Duckett,, Northwestern Mutual, Los 
Angeles. Integration of life underwriters 
into the NALU: John D. Moynahan, 
Metropolitan Life, Berwyn, Ill. chair- 
man, and C. C. Hunnicutt, National Life 
& Accident, Knoxville, vice chairman. 
Life insurance information: Steacy E 
Webster, l’rovident Mutual, Pitsburgh. 
Manpower: Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable 
Society, Chicago. National war savings: 
Clifford H. Orr, National Life of Vt., 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 
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Brooklyn Managers Honor 


A. J. Johannsen at Luncheon 


Alfred J. Johannsen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York, was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon given 
by the members of the Brooklyn Life 
Managers Association last week at the 
Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. M. Warren 
Benton, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, president of the association, pre- 
sented Mr. Johannsen, who is immediate 
past president, with an inscribed gavel. 
Mr. Johannsen gave an informal address 
on “Current Problems of Our Business.” 

Herman Reinis, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, 50 Court Street Brooklyn, 
was voted a member of the organization. 


G. M. Phillips Made Atlanta 
Gen. Agt. for Pan-American 


The Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans, announces the appointment of 
George M. Phillips as general agent in 
Atlanta. Mr. Phillips’ life insurance 
career has extended over a period of 
eighteen years during which time he 
served as personal producer and field 
supervisor. In 1942 Mr, Phillips ac- 
cepted the full time post of civilian de- 
fense director of Atlanta metropolitan 
area, comprising five counties. With the 
curtailment of civilian defense activities 
Mr. Phillips will continue his responsi- 
bility as volunteer director, but takes 
up his life insurance work in the new 
capacity of general agent. 








MIDTOWN MGRS. HEAR SIMON 


The members of the Midtown Man- 
agers Association held their monthly 
luncheon meeting last week and heard 
an address by Leon Gilbert Simon on 
“Self Organization—Requisite to Suc- 
cessful Selling.” Homer Cross, manager, 
Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency, The Pru- 
dential and William C. Smerling, Con- 
necticut General, were voted members 
of the organization. 


Penn Mutual Celebrates 


William Penn Tercentenary 


Employes of the home office of the 
Penn Mutual Life celebrated the 300th 
anniversary of the birth of William 
Penn with a meeting of the 1,000 em- 
ployes in the auditorium. The speaker 
was Dr. William Wistar Comfort, presi- 
dent emeritus of Haverford College and 
author of the book, “William Penn, A 
Tercentenary Estimate.” 

The company had an exhibit in the 
home office lobby throughout October, 
showing. pictures of William Penn and 
books written by him, old documents 
signed by him. The display was fea- 
tured by Penn’s own copy of the Latin 
Bible. The display was shown near N. C. 
Wyeth’s big mural painting of “William 
Penn, Man of Action, Vision, Courage.” 

The Penn Bible was loaned to Old 
Swede’s Church for use in the pulpit 
on “Toleration Sunday,” on which day 
the churches of all denominations 
throughout Pennsylvania had sermons 
on William Penn. 





H. W. CORBIN DEAD 





Senior Auditor of Connecticut Mutual 
Life Was 72; Began Business Career 
With a Trust Company 

Harvey W. Corbin, 72, senior auditor, 
Connecticut Mutual, died in Hartford 
last week after a brief illness. Born in 
Union, Conn., he started in business in 
1891 with the Connecticut Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co., remaining with its successor 
company, Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Co., for a time. He entered the auditing 
department of the Connecticut Mutual 
in 1915. 





PASSES $150,000,000 MARK 
Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Ne- 
braska announced that the $150,000,000 
mark in business in force had been 
passed on August 15, 























WE GREW 


in the same 


MODERN 
CITY 


Deep in the heart of the Land of Lakes lies the city of the “Seven 


Majestic Hills” . 
Mutual. 


. . Saint Paul 


... the home of the Minnesota 


Saint Paul proudly boasts the finest, most modern and efficient 
city hall and court house to be found any place in the country. The 
structure, unique in design and architecture, contains within its walls, 


offices an 


d court rooms finished in 25 different kinds of woods ob- 


tained from all parts of the world. This 4,000,000 dollar structure 
has attracted world-wide attention. 


Minnesota Mutual is as modern as this handsome, efficient example 


of present day, American architecture . . . 


in its variety of forms of 


coverage, generosity and clarity of policy form, sales aids that are 


effective and different. 











ST. PAUL 
sends greetings to 
the insurance men 
in Springfield, Illi- 
nois, where Minne- 
sota Mutual plans 
to establish a gen- 
eral agency. 








The 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 





WHY THE 
MINNESOTA 
MUTUAL? 


We offer an al- 
together unique 
Agency Contract. 
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New Investments Over Six 
Billions in Eight Months 


The life insurance companies of the 
invested $858,000,000 of 
policyholders’ reserve funds in the se- 
curities of business and industry in the 
first eights months of this year, to 
maintain their investment in this portion 
of the American economy, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. This is 
an increase of $348,000,000 over the pur- 
chases of this type of security in the 
same period of last year, but total hold- 
ings of this nature havé increased only 
$89,000,000 since the first of the year. 

The life insurance companies made in- 
vestment purchases of $6,484,000,000 in 
the first eight months of the year, more 
than any pre-war full year’s total of 
new investments and $1, 829,000,000 more 
than in the same period of last year, 
and yet total investment holdings in- 
creased only $2,554,000,000. “t 

United States government securities 
accounted for $4,835,000,000 of the eight 
month new investments and accounted 
for an increase of $2,770,000,000 in total 
holdings in the same period, State, 
county, municipal and foreign bonds ac- 
counted for $160,000,000 of the period’s 
new investments, but total holdings of 
these issues actually decreased $105,- 
000,000 in the eight months. 


British S. S. Plan 


(Continued from Page 9) 


country have 





pensions. Otherwise all the conditions 
which apply to Group A will apply to 
this group except that the average num- 
ber of contributions paid or excused will 
be calculated not over the whole work- 
ing life but from the date of the start of 
the new scheme to the date when the 
contributor reaches pensionable age or 
completes ten years insurance, which- 
ever is later. 

Persons in this group who are within 
ten years of pensionable age when the 
scheme commences will not be able to 
fulfill the conditions until some time 
after reaching the age. For those who 
remain in employment until the ten- 
year period has been completed the con- 
tributions paid in respect of that em- 
ployment will count towards satisfying 
the contribution conditions. Those who 
retire before the end of the ten years 
will be given an option: they may either 
continue to pay contributions at the 
Class IV rate after reaching pensionable 
age, in order to qualify for pension; or 
they may claim a refund, with interest, 
of the pension element in their share of 
contributions paid, and forego any right 
to pension, 

Non-Contributory Pensions. — Under 
the new scheme there is no case for re- 
taining non-contributory pensions for 
persons under 70 at its inception. Ex- 
isting pensioners will receive the new 
rate of pension subject to an appro- 
priately adjusted mean scale. Those 
aged 70 and over when the scheme takes 
effect who are not pensioners at that 
date (e.g., owing to an excess of means) 
will remain eligible for and will be en- 
titled to receive any pension for which 
they may from time to time be qualified. 

Where a person in Class I who has 
reached pensionable age remains at 
work or then falls sick or becomes un- 
employed, sickness or unemployment 
benefit will not be payable at the nor- 
mal rate but at a rate equivalent to the 
retirement pension which would have 
been payable if he had retired when he 
became sick or unemployed. The same 
will apply to a person in Class II who 
falls sick. 

XI—Married Women 


On marriage a woman insured before 
her marriage will be required to choose 
whether to be insured in her own right 
in whatever class is appropriate (i.e., 
Class I, II, or IV) or to be exempt and 
rely on her husband’s insurance. In or- 
der to confine insurance against sickness 


and unemployment to those whose em- 
ployment is more than casual, married 
women earning 20s, a week or less will 
be compulsorily exempt from insurance 
in Class I or Class II. 

In view of the special position of 


married women, the gainfully occupied 
married woman who remains in_insur- 
ance will receive sickness benefit, and 
(Class I only) unemployment benefit, at 
a rate lower than the standard rate. 
And in this particular case there must 
be a departure from the principle other- 
wise adopted, in that sickness benefit 
for insured married women will be at a 
lower rate than unemployment benefit. 

It is not, however, proposed that the 
woman who chooses on marriage to be 
insured in her own right should always 
start a fresh insurance life. Subject to 
special conditions she will retain her 
pre-marriage record. The reason for al- 
lowing a married woman to insure in 
Class IV is to permit her to qualify for 
pension in her own right. Two special 
conditions will be imposed. First, in or- 
der to retain her right to pay Class IV 
contributions and, if gainfully occupied, 
her qualification for sickness or unem- 
ployment benefit, a married woman must 
have at least 45 contributions paid or 
excused in each contribution year. Sec- 
ond, a married woman will not be en- 
titled to a pension by virtue of her own 
insurance unless the total number of 
contributions paid or excused in any 
class since her marriage represents not 
less than one-half of the number of 
weeks since marriage. 





The midyear meeting of the Missouri 
Association of Life Underwriters will 
be held in Jefferson City, November 3-4. 
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Powell McHaney 
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arbitrary whims and caprices of forty- 
eight state insurance commissioners; 
that under Federal supervision, at least 
for those of us engaged in interstate 
commerce it would be possible to have 
one supervisory authority, one group of 
laws with which to comply and one type 
of premium tax, if any. They say that 
state supervision has resulted in in- 
creased costs and expenses to insurance 
companies and to the insuring public. 

“But those who favor state super- 
vision explain the change of attitude on 
the part of the insurance industry as 
follows: 

“1, They say that since both insur- 
ance companies and the various states 
have expended large sums of money in 
setting up procedures and machinery 
for complying with or the enforcement 
of, the various state laws, which laws 
were enacted in reliance upon the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court holding 
that insurance was not commerce, it is 
unfair to be forced to scrap this expen- 
sive mechanism and expend further and 
additional sums on new procedures and 
new mechanism made necessary. in or- 
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der to comply with new Federal legis- 
lation. 

“2. They say that in 1913 and before, 
we could have assumed under the then 
prevailing Supreme Court decisions th: 
if the Supreme Court had held that y 
surance was commerce, the Court would 
have declared those laws of the various 
states providing for taxation of insur- 
ance premiums unconstitutional but, it 
is said, that today we have reason to 
believe that a comparative few of such 
statutes will be declared unconstitu- 
tional. In other words, in 1913 or be- 
fore, insurance companies and_ their 
policyholders would have received a 
definite financial benefit through Fed- 
eral supervision but today, whether or 
not such benefit would be received is 
extremely doubtful. 

. They say that experience since 
1913 has demonstrated that even Fed- 
eral bureaus may be manned by incom- 
petent personnel; that laws creating 
Federal regulatory bodies often serve 
as vehicles for substituting a govern- 
ment of laws for a government by the 
regulation and edict of impractical men 
who are obsessed by their own idea of 
what is good and what is evil. Today, 
we are more apprehensive of power 
which may be exercised by an arbitrary 
officer than we were in 1913, 

“4. They say that experience since 
1913 has demonstrated that supervision 
by a Federal authority does not neces- 
sarily mean, as was once assumed, that 
financial institutions would receive bet- 
ter supervision in the sense that their 
financial stability would be greater. Be- 
tween 1928 and 1934, far more national 
banks percentage-wise closed their 
doors under Federal supervision than 
did insurance companies under state su- 
pervision. 

“These are the arguments both pro 
and con on the question of Federal 
supervision. In a measure they explain 
the apparent change in attitude of those 
engaged in the insurance business, but 
there is another phase to the question: 

“It seems to be in the minds of some 
insurance people that due to the ever- 
increasing socialistic tendencies of our 
Federal Government, a tendency which 
has evidenced itself over a period of 
forty years, and particularly during the 
last fourteen years, Federal supervision 
will be only the first step and thereafter 
will come complete governmental own- 
ership or operation of insurance com- 
panies. These people, therefore, fear 
Federal supervision, even though they 
might concede its merits so long as the 
Government merely regulates and su 
pervises,” 





BUSINESS MEN’S INCREASES 


Business Men’s Assurance sales in 
September showed a gain of 41.5% over 
the corresponding month of last year. 
with an increase of 42.3% for the fir: 
three quarters. Paid life insurance fo 
the year to October 1 totaled $29,633,5%’ 
compared to $21,642,291 in 1943, Th 
San Francisco branch under the man- 
agement of J. P. Baldwin, vice presiden 
led all offices for the month, with th: 
Oregon office under the supervision ©! 
Manager E. M. Ward second, reportir 
the largest month’s business since the‘ 
branch was established in 1926. Man 
ager Robert-Sanders of the San Diego 
office was the leading personal pro- 
ducer for the month. 
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W. H. Harrison’s Avenue of Approach 


William Henry Harrison of the Hous- 
ton agency, Aetna Life, in a recent arti- 
ticle of the company’s field publication 


Aetna-izer, gives his formula for con- 


tacting today’s major classifications of 
;nsurance buyers. Mr. Harrison’s article 
“\venues of Approach” follows: _ 

“Prospecting today is just as difficult 
4 problem as it ever was, and it requires 
a little extra effort to see prospects dur- 
ing this busy war-time period. A pre- 
approach letter on estate control service, 
double protection, thrift plan, social se- 
curity, or estate tax service is essential. 
The letter breaks the ice, and if fol- 
lowed by a ’phone call for an appoint- 
ment within three days, you will get 
plenty of interviews. People are more 
insurance Conscious today than ever be- 
fore and are willing to talk to any rep- 
resentative who knows his business and 
can present an idea. 

“An idea that always gets immediate 
prospect interest is the discussion of 
estate taxes and costs of paying the:de- 
mand mortgage created by death. Of 
course, the men with sizable estates are 
hard to see, but an offer of estate tax 
service or estate control service from 
the general agent is received with a 
great deal of interest and appointments 
can be obtained under favorable condi- 
tions. The very first item on an ex- 
ecutor’s requirement sheet often brings 
out the fact that your prospect is wor- 
ried about the cash necessary to settle 
his estate. Names of men with means 
are found on business club rosters or 
obtained through centers of influence. 

“Wives of service men offer a good 





HEADQUARTERS IN SAN ANTONIO 





Life Agency Cashiers of That City Win 
Honor; Two New Associations Have 
Joined National Body 


The San Antonio association has out- 
ranked all the other associations of life 
agency cashiers and has thus acquired 
the national headquarters of the Life 
Agency Cashiers Association of U. S. 
and Canada. National president is 
Harold E. Terry of San Antonio. De- 
spite manpower shortage and some in- 
stability of office help the national asso- 
ciation has advanced during the year. 
St. Paul and Atlanta associations are 
new members. 

The national association was formed 
in San Francisco with A. F. White, 
CLU, as its first president, in 1939. In 
1940 headquarters were transferred to 
Philadelphia; then in other years to 
Rochester and Chicago. The association 
members keep in close touch with each 
other through a magazine, published 
monthly and called The Cashier. 





HEAR CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 
Clayton Demarest, Jr., Maryland 
manager of the Atlantic Life, addressed 
the October meeting of the Richmond 
Association of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Demarest is a‘former president of the 
Baltimore Association. 





M. D. HUSSEY’S NEW POST 


Millard D, Hussey has been named 
manager of the new business depart- 
ment of the Ohio State Life, which 
handles the ‘issuance of both life and 
accident policies. He was formerly head 
i the outgoing renewals division before 
ing named to the new post. 





NATIONAL LIFE CHANGE 
_ A. D, Barner, formerly of Cleveland, 
has been appointed head of the Jack- 
son, Tennessee office of the National 
Life & Accident. He has been associ- 
aled with the company for the last 
quarter of a century. 





_ The service flag of The Prudential, 
‘ewark, has 6,047 stars, forty-two of 
which are gold stars, 


field of what I call ‘fill-in prospects,’ 
These can be seen after their working 
hours for brief interviews on thrift 
plans or $1,000 to $2,000 policies for 
clean-up funds. Most of the women are 
working and prefer definite appoint- 
ments rather than just a drop-in call. 
Best response comes from cases referred 
or introduced by a mutual friend. 


Mortgage Cancellation Letter 
“The old stand-by, mortgage cancel- 


Jation letter, is still my favorite pros- 


pect-getter. The Sunday papers have 
a summary of the week’s sales of homes. 
There are a great number of executives, 
engineers, and other skilled tradesmen 
coming into Houston to run the many 
petroleum, rubber, and steel plants that 
have been erected here. These folks 
cannot find places to rent, so they buy 
homes—1/3 cash and the balance fi- 
nanced. This offers a splendid entree 
for the Aetna mortgage-cancellation 
contract. 


“The 4-F group of young men still 
offers a very profitable field to work in. 
Many are rejected by the military forces 
because of impairments that do not in 
any way affect their longevity. These 
men are more or less certain then that 
they can continue in business and can 
plan more definitely for the future. I 
find that sizable applications can be 
easily obtained from many of the men 
who had planned on increasing their in- 
surance estates through the National 
Service Life insurance program if ac- 
cepted by the Army or Navy. 

“There is one thought I’d like to ex- 
press here that may or may not have 
anything to do with where today’s pros- 
pects can be found. In selling life in- 
surance to friends or to those I meet 
for the first time, I think of the pro- 
tection the contract is going to afford 
the man’s family. This, to me, is of the 
utmost importance, and whether or not 
the premium is ‘large or small or how 
much the commission is to be is a 
secondary thought. I firmly believe that 
if we concentrate on selling protection 
and income to others, our own income 
will build itself.” 


Farmers Life Insurance 
Buying Up 75% in War 


AVERAGE SIZE POLICY RISES 





Rural Housewives Increase Purchases 
By Nearly 100% Above Pre-War 
' Levels of 194) 





Farmers and farm families have greatly 
increased their purchases of life insur- 
ance since the start of the war and now 
account for nearly one-fifth of all Ordi- 
nary life insurance sales of the compa- 
nies reporting to the American Service 
Bureau. The Institute of Life Insur- 
ance estimates on this basis that total 
life insurance purchases by the farm 
families are now 75% above pre-war 
totals. 

The Institute points out that rural 
housewives have increased their pur- 
chases of life insurance by nearly 100% 
above pre-war levels of 1941 and now 
represent nearly one-fourth of the farm 
purchases of life insurance in number of 
policies. Purchases by farm hands and 
family workers have shown a negligible 
change since the start of the war, re- 
flecting the acute shortage of farm labor 
through the transfers to both the armed 
forces and the war production plants. 

It is also shown that farm and ranch 
owners and operators, while not mate- 
rially increasing the number of policies 
purchased, have greatly increased the 
average size purchase, with a resulting 
rise of some 85% in the amount of new 
life insurance purchased by them. 

“Farm families were strong believers 
of life insurance in pre-war days,” the 
Institute added, “and the wartime addi- 
tions to their insurance protection bring 
them among the well insured. This is 
an additional factor in the sounder posi- 
tion in which the farm population faces 
the post-war days ahead, as compared 
with the days following the last war. 
It means that more farms will remain 
solvent upon the death of the owner- 
manager and that more farm families 
will have a reserve with which to face 
possible readjustment after the war.” 





Homer C. Chaney, manager, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Cleveland, addressed this 
week’s meeting of the Rochester Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 
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Spinning Wheel 


“But will it support you?" 


Life insurance fieldmen find 
that a common alibi for life in- 
surance neglect is Social Secur- 
ity. 


However, the public’s idea of 
this praiseworthy undertaking 
seems to be somewhat magni- 
fied. It tends to interpret Social 
Security as providing a sort of 
cure-all for dépendency at 65, 
which, of course, it really 
doesn’t pretend to offer. 


By means of an unique quick- 
calculating “Slide Rule,” New 
England Mutual representatives 
are meeting with considerable 
success in showing heads of 
families that the ideal situation 
is not Social Security instead of 
life insurance, but Social Secur- 
ity plus adequate life insurance. 


To the prospect who says “I 
have Social Security,” the sim- 
ple answer is “But will it sup- 
port you?” This opener has 
created: many opportunities for 
the benefit of life insurance as 
a whole, and for New England 
Mutual in particular. 


New England 
Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA + 1835 
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AID TO MEN IN SERVICES 

Throughout the insurance business vari- 
ous movements are under 
help men, and women, now in the Armed 
Services to return to their places in the 
insurance business after the war with as 
few problems of readjustment as_possi- 
ble. The business accepts this task as a 
definite responsibility toward those who 
are now devoting themselves completely 
to defeating the enemies of our country. 

Many men who will be mustered out of 
the Army, Navy, Marines, Merchant Ma- 
rine or other war services when peace 
comes will have been away from their 
three, 


now way to 


occupations for 
four and five years. Tremendous changes 
occur, not only in the conduct of the 
insurance business itself, but in the per- 
offices where the service men 
formerly were employed. The Honorable 
Order of Blue Goose, International, fire 
insurance fraternity in this country and 
Canada, has about 900 members in the 
services and to assist these in securing 
proper reemployment later a special com- 
mittee is being appointed which will enlist 
the aid of all the Ponds throughout the 
country. 

It is pointed out that many men will 
hope to turn back to their old posts after 
the war. Others will not be content to 
accept the jobs they previously held. All 
sorts of problems are certain to arise and 
at least as far as its own members are 
concerned Blue Goose now is_ planning 
to provide help in solving those problems. 
Agents’ organizations in every state are 


former business 


sonnel of 


also preparing places in insurance for the 
veterans as they come out of service. 

Reeducation is another task to which 
dedicating itself. Anyone 
out of the business for the period of the 
have forgotten something of 
what he knew before he left civilian life 
and surely will not be posted accurately 
on the many new developments. To hur- 
dle this difficulty the Insurance Institute 
of America, the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and many local groups 
in different parts of the country are work- 
on refresher courses for ex- 
men and women. These courses 
will aim to bring the man or woman re- 
turning to insurance right up to date on 
his or her knowledge of the business, to 
place them equal in business opportunities 
with those who stayed in the business 
during the war. These practical aids to 
the ex-service men will implement the 
receive and demon- 
strate that appreciation for their present 
sacrifices will not disappear in thin air 
once the enemy is beaten. 


insurance is 


war will 


ing now 
service 


welcomes they will 


LAA ALERT TO PROBLEMS OF 
RETURNING SERVICEMEN AND 
WOMEN 
The Life Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference demonstrated at its eleventh an- 
nual meeting last week that it was alert 
to the opportunities and 
its membership has toward re- 


obligations 
which 
turning servicemen and women. An en- 
tire session of the meeting was devoted 
to various phases of this problem with 
the emphasis being placed by the speak- 
ers on the re-education of the returned 
serviceman and reestablishing him in 
life and back in the swing of 
production. 

LAA members believe ‘that they can 
be helpful factors in this important re- 
conversion program which, in the opin- 
ion of E. Paul Huttinger, second vice 
president, Penn Mutual Life, one of the 
speakers, represents “a challenge to all 
industry, not alone life insurance.” 

Pointing out that the Army has found 
that morale is based on the 
confidence in his weapons, training and 
his commander, Mr. Huttinger urged the 
LAA to duplicate this type of morale 
building “by establishing confidence in 
weapons, which in our business is the 
organized sales presentation. Confidence 
in training to perfect the use of that 
weapon, and confidence in command to 
tell our underwriters what to do when 
the sales talk does not work.” 

That the LAA fully understands the 
importance of its opportunity in this 
connection was shown by the quality of 
the servicemen’s programs already lined 
up by various member companies. Among 
those discussed were the New York 
Life’s by Vice President Griffin M. 
Lovelace; the Mutual Benefit Life’s by 
H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agen- 
cies; the Penn Mutual Life’s by Second 
Vice President E. Paul Huttinger; the 
Massachusetts Mutual’s by Seneca M. 
Gamble, agency assistant; that of the 
New England Mutual by David W. Tib- 
bott, director of advertising of that com- 
pany, and of the Lincoln National Life 
by Willard T. Plogsterth, director of its 
field service. 

The exhibits of direct mail, trade 
paper, newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising on which such an outstanding job 
of assembling was done by Chairman 
Joseph B. Treusch, United States Life, 
and his committeemen, also furnishes 
evidence of LAA alertness to the prob- 
lems of the reconversion and post-war 
periods. 

At the final session of the meeting a 
forward-looking resolution was passed 
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Handy & Boesser 


Col. Franklin D’Olier and Governor Walter E. Edge of New Jersey 


The accompanying picture of Col. Franklin D’Olier, president of The Prudential, 
and Governor Edge of New Jersey, was taken in the assembly room of Prudential 
at time the Governor on behalf of the state presented to The Prudential president 
a scroll thanking him and the members of Prudential organization for the assistance 
given the state in compiling names and addresses of the more than 300,000 Jerseyites 
who are in the armed services and to whom ballots for voting in the coming elec- 


tion were sent. 





Capt. Leon D. Myers, 23, Ninth Army 
Air Force, formerly with Cincinnati 
branch office of American Surety, has 
been reported missing in action. He has 
been awarded the Air:-Medal with two 
silver clusters and one bronze cluster. 


* * * 


R. C. Sheriff, who started his career in 
an insurance office in England, and 
wrote one of the most successful plays 
of his generation, “Journey’s End,” is 
author of a recently published book, 
title of which is “Chedworth,” and which 
is published by the Macmillan Co. of 
New York. It is a novel, 

i hs 


John R. Larus, vice president and ac- 
tuary Phoenix Mutual Life, has been 
appointed a member of the Pension 
Commission of Hartford, succeeding the 
late Benedict D. Flynn, who was vice 
president and actuary of The Travelers. 

x “ 


Harry R. Jackson, special agent of the 
Hartford Fire, has been ordered by the 
Navy to report for active duty as lieu- 
tenant, junior grade. He is the son of 
G. Harry Jackson, president of the G. 
H. Jackson Co., insurance brokers at 
110 Fulton Street, New York City, and 
has three brothers in the armed serv- 
ices. 





which not only recorded the LAA’s de- 
sire to give intelligently planned assist- 
ance to returning servicemen, but 
pledged the fullest support to the Vet- 
eran’s Administration at Washington, 
D. C., in the conservation program for 
National Service Life Insurance after the 
war. Lieut. Colonel Louis J. Grayson, 
officer in charge of life insurance sec- 
tion in the Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, told the meeting that the 
Government has already put $100 billion 
of this insurance on the books, and that 
the average size policy today is $9,400. 
These figures give a clear idea of how 
vitally important the conservation prob- 
lem will be after the war. 


making the drive a success. 


Theodore M. Riehle, Jr., son of Theo- 
dore M, Riehle, general agent, Equi- 
table Society, New York . City, was 
graduated on October 21 from the New 
York State Maritime Academy, Fort 
Schuyler, New York, as an ensign in 
the United States Naval Reserve. He 
has passed his Federal license examina- 
tions as a third mate, motor and steam, 
oceans unlimited, and will shortly leave 
as third officer on gome ship. 


J, W. Walker, vice president of Postal 
Life & Casualty Co., and in charge of 
company’s sales and advertising activi- 
ties, has returned to home office after 
serving in Quartermasters Corps, United 
States Army. He entered the service in 
April, 1942, after holding a reserve of- 
ficer’s commission since 1924. He was 
stationed in England for more than two 
years. 

a ee 

H. R. Warren, formerly with Dallas 
branch of United States F. & G., as as- 
sistant manager, has joined the Commer- 
cial Standard of Fort Worth as manager 
of its fidelity and surety department. 


Gertrude Byrce, associate professor of 
applied arts of Syracuse University, was 
speaker at the October meeting of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Insurance Women’s 
Association. Her subject was “Pearl 
Harbor.” 

* * * 

Arthur T. Moyer, assistant secretary 
of the Insurance Co. of North America, 
announces the appointment of J. 3B. 
Wyatt as state agent for the North 
America in Iowa. Mr. Wyatt succeeds 
James E. Bright, who resigned to enter 
the local agency business. 


n 


W. T. Grant, president, Business Men’ 
Assurance Co., was recently elected 
the board of directors of the Aircra’t 
Accessories Corporation of Kansas City. 

her ee 


+ O 


Haines B. Wickes, vice president, Sc- 
curity Mutual Life, is chairman of thc 
Binghamton Campaign for the Com- 
munity and War Chest Campaign whic! 
began this-month. For several weeks 
before the campaign started he had been 
engaged in organizing the teams an‘ 
various civic organizations necessary for 
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New York War Fund 

Richard W. Lawrence, president of 
Bankers Commercial Corporation, and a 
member of boards of Hanover Fire and 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, is 
general campaign chairman of the New 

York War Fund. 

Harold W. McGraw, vice president of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., is chair- 
man of the Fund’s commerce and indus- 
try division which is responsible for 
raising $12,130,000 of the city-wide cam- 
paign goal of $17,200,000, 

Charles D. Hilles, Employers Liability 
Assurance Corporation, and a director 
of New York Life, is chairman of the 
general insurance trade group. Assisting 
Mr. Hilles are these insurance men: 

Vincent Cullen, president National 
Surety Corporation, serving as chairman 
of commerce and industry division’s 
casualty and surety committee. 

3ernard M. Culver, president America 
Fore, serving as chairman of the group 
of American fire insurance companies. 

Cecil F, Shallcross, United States 
manager, North British & Mercantile, 
chairman of British companies. 

Hendon Chubb, Chubb & Son, chair- 
man of marine insurance committee. 

Laurence S. Kennedy, Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, chairman of insurance brokers 
and agents committee. Associate chair- 
man of this group is Frank J. O’Brien 
of Marsh & McLennan. 

Fred S, Goldstandt, general agent, 
Equitable Society, chairman of life in- 
surance agents committee. 

The general insurance group, plus the 
life insurance companies and life insur- 
ance agents, will be responsible for rais- 
ing $537,350. 

Chairman Harold W. McGraw of the 
commerce and industry division, says 
this division will carry the War Fund 
campaign directly into 60,000 corpora- 
tions and firms, as well as the profes- 
sons throughout the city. Volunteer 
workers, numbering 5,000 and repre- 
senting 308 trade and professional units, 
have already swung into action. All of 
these trades have subdivisions which 
function under their own chairmen with 
their own workers. 

In a statement McGraw 
ays: 

“As a result of the success of the first 
War Fund campaign in New York last 
vear, the groundwork is laid for an even 
more successful endeavor for this 1944 
‘ppeal to. benefit all of the thirty-one 

iember agencies which are united in 
the present campaign, The men and 
women of commerce, industry and the 
rofessions have found a common bond 
{ cooperation in objectives of the New 
York War Fund. With almost 800,000 
‘f our men and women taken from our 
ranks because of the call to the colors, 
those of us home on the work-front must 
adopt the slogan of ‘Work—and give!’ 
We owe that to our fellow New Yorkers 
n the fighting forces. In order to raise 
the quota of $12,130,000 for our division, 
all of us must realize that this is the 
summons of a patriotic obligation. We 
expect, through our various subdivision 


Chairman 























chairmen, through our company chair- 
man, and through other personal solici- 
tation to reach directly more than a 
million men and women. And if you are 
not asked—don’t be the forgotten man 


or woman—step up and give of your 
own accord, 
“In order to make giving easier, and 


our combined gift for all of these thirty- 
one agencies larger without taxing our 
bank accounts, we have devised a sim- 
ple and effective method called the 
‘Multiple Payment Plan.’ By signing a 
pledge—and our experience of last year 
proved that pledges were faithfully met 
—it is now possible to extend over a 
period of time payment of the one gift 
for the thirty-one agencies—the USO, 
War Prisoners, United Seamen’s Serv- 
ice, China War Relief, British War Re- 
lief, French War Relief and all the 
other war relief services which we have 
united. It is possible to pay our pledge 
weekly, bi-weekly, monthly or on a 
quarterly basis. And when we consider 
that our one gift has eliminated the 
need for thirty-one separate campaigns 
and solicitations and united thirty-one 
worthy causes, we must be generous to 
the utmost degree. Lawyer, banker, 
teacher, executive, factory worker or of- 
fice employe—we are all working to- 
gether in this job of serving humanity 
through this one campaign for our owi 
and for our Allies.” 
x * * 
J. E. Hoskins Appointment 

Governor Baldwin of Connecticut has 
appointed James E. Hoskins, Travelers 
actuary, to the State Employes Retire- 
ment Commission of Connecticut, filling 
the vacancy left by the death of Benedict 





HOSKINS 


JAMES E. 


D. Flynn, vice president and chief actuary 
of the Travelers. 

A native of Gardner, Mass., and a 
graduate with honors of Harvard Uni- 
versity, class of ’16, Mr. Hoskins is a 
veteran of World War I in which he 
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RICHARD W. 









HILLES 


CHARLES D. 





served as second lieutenant with the 302d 
Field Artillery and later was instructor 
in artillery observation at Fort Sill, Okla., 
flying school. He is a fellow of Actuarial 
Society of America and American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, and is chairman of the 
aviation committee of American Life Con- 
vention and Actuarial Society of America. 
He is now chairman of Draft Board 2A 
in Hartford. He has two sons—Seaman 
Second Class Robert H. Hoskins of the 
Navy and Philip E., a student at Loomis. 
* a * 


Dewey Insurance Meetings 
Theodore M. Riehle, chairman of the 


Insurance Committee for Dewey and 
Bricker, said this week that more than 
200 committees have been appointed 


throughout the country, and 300,000 cop- 
ies of a circular, “Defend Yourself—a 
Call to Arms,” has been issued. The 
committees have been appointed in small 
towns as well as cities and they have 
arranged for numerous meetings. One of 
the most active of the committees is in 
San Francisco, chairman of which is 
Henry E. North. 
Vice chairmen at 
C,. C. Hannah and 


San Francisco are 
Homer V. Bunker; 
W. Shepard French is treasurer; and 
Charles Seeley is secretary. Insurance 
Commissioner Maynard Garrison was fea- 
tured speaker at opening luncheon meet- 
ing which was held on October 10 in St. 
Francis Hotel. 

In the downtown insurance district of 
New York the PDemocratic-Republican In- 
surance Club for Dewey has been holding 
noonday meetings in Maiden Lane, start- 
ing with singing of the national anthem 
and each meeting having an experienced 
public speaker. Headquarters have been 
opened at 84 William Street, where head- 
quarters director is Hellen B. Rooney. 
President of this club is M. J. Sponer; 
chairman of executive committee is G. R. 
Michelsen, and vice chairman of execu- 
tive committee is H. W.:° Schaefer. The 
executive committee list, a long one, con- 
tains names of some of the best known 
people in the New York insurance district. 

Among noonday speakers in Maiden 
Lane were Governor Willis of Kentucky; 
Henry J. Taylor, newspaper writer; 


Dp 


Pe-cy Magnus, former president of Board 


of Trade, and Henry W. Schaefer, well 
known insurance broker. 
x * x 


American Surety Museum’s Exhibit 
of Indian Scenes 

The American Surety has obtained 
through the courtesy of Howard W. 
Bible of New York the opportunity to 
exhibit in its museum Mr. Bible’s col- 
lection of paintings and hand-colored 
photographs and prints of American 
Indians and Indian scenes, The collec- 


tion was made in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries and in- 
cludes the work of such artists as James 
M. Stanley, George Catlin, Felix O. C. 
Darley and F. A. Rinehart as well as a 
sizable number of McKenney and Hall 
prints, in all about eighty-five pictures. 

These are portraits of famous Indian 
chiefs of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, of chiefs in attendance 
at the last American Indian Congress, 
held in Des Moines in 1898, and various 
Indian scenes depicting among other 
things Indian dancing and buffalo hunt- 
ing, The McKenney and Hall works are 
outstanding. 

Thomas L. McKenney was appointed 
superintendent of the United States In- 
dian Trade with Indian Tribes by Presi- 
dent Madison in April, 1816. His com- 
mission was of great importance to the 
Indian tribes in the early days of the 
Republic, and led to the creation of the 
highly valuable work, “The History of 
the Indian Tribes of North America,” 
which was followed by the famous Mc- 
Kenney and Hall gallery of 120 portraits 
of leading American Indians of his pe- 


riod. Thomas L. McKenney later be- 
came chief of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. In his portraiture he was ably 


assisted by the eminent author, jurist 
and soldier, James Hall, 


* x * 
The Electrical Industry 


Investment officers of insurance compan- 
ies have been reading the financial record 
of the utilities industry in a booklet “Utili- 
ties,” issued by Standard and Poor in May, 
19% 14, and the booklet, “The Financial Rec- 
ord of the Electric U tility Industry,” issued 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

In the public utilities division the electric 


light and power branch is the largest, hav- 
ing a gross revenue of $3,000,000,000 a 


year. Next in order are the traction in- 
dustry with $1,295,000,000; natural gas 
with $633,000,000, and manufactured gas 


with $439,000,000. The total assets of the 
electric light and power industry are $18,- 
000,000,000. 

A five-year review of the electric power 
and light industry from 1937 to 1942 shows 
a considerable strengthening of this in- 
dustry. It provides greater protection for 
investors in utility securities and greater 
ability on the part of the industry to pro- 
vide consumers with better service at lower 
cost. 

The capital stock of the corporations 
engaged in the power and light industry in 
1942 showed an increase of about 1% over 
the amount outstanding in 1937. Common 
stock outstanding increased approximately 
forty-five million dollars, or slightly more 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Diemand Sees Large 
Post-War Opportunities 


INSURANCE GROWING BUSINESS 





Urges Agents to Give Thought Now to 
More Jobs for Returning Service 


Men and Women 





Insurance in the post-war period will 
call for “men who appreciate freedom 
of action and a minimum of executive 
control,” in the opinion of John A. Die- 
mand, president of the Insurance Com- 


pany of North America, In a statement 
concerning North America’s post-war 
plans for its employes now in the armed 
service, to be published in the Novem- 
ber issue of the North America Field- 
man, Mr. Diemand asks.that agents 
take an optimistic viewpoint on the ques- 
tion of providing jobs for returning 
servicemen and women. He suggests 
that the smaller agencies consider put- 
ting on at least one extra man after 
the war, and compliments those larger 
agencies which plan to increase their 
staffs by as much as 10%. 

Furthermore, Mr. Diemand sees great 
opportunities “for expansion of service 
and for selling new lines already de- 
veloped, but not sufficiently publicized 
because of the unavoidable lack of man- 
power in wartime.” 

“Insurance is a dynamic, growing 
business,” says Mr. Diemand, “It calls 
for the best-trained, most conscientious, 
and most alert men it is possible to 
get ... men who appreciate freedom of 
action and a minimum of executive con- 
trol. In short, the opportunity to think 
and work for themselves. That is what 
insurance has to offer, That is what 
many capable returned veterans will be 
seeking. 

Now Is Time to Plan 

“Already, service men and women are 
being mustered out. Now is the time to 
select your plan of operation for post- 
war prosperity—to announce your will- 
ingness to give a chance to as many 
veterans as you can possibly absorb into 
your business. It’s what all patriotic 
Americans will do, I hope, from now on. 

“Remember, the ‘welcome mat’ can 
become a ‘magic carpet’ to transport 
our service men and women from war 
to peace without a bump!” 

Referring to the North America’s post- 
war plans, Mr. Diemand explained: 

“Post-war plans of the North America 
companies will make it possible to rein- 
doctrinate these men and women in the 
insurance business. A training program 
will be put into operation, which will 
not only enable returning veterans to 
pick up the information they may have 
missed while in the armed services, but 
which also will equip them for better 
positions and for more rapid advance- 
ment, | look forward to a great expan- 
sion of our service to the public and 
an increase in the number of employes 
required to give proper attention to the 
needs of our agents. We will need more 
underwriters, more engineers, more 
fieldmen, more clerks. 

“Agents, too, can take a broad-gauged 
attitude —an optimistic viewpoint —on 
this question of jobs for our returning 
heroes. If yours is a small agency, no 
matter how small, maybe you can plan 
to hire at least one more man than 
you had before. He will soon more than 
earn his salary in goodwill and in the 
good business that he will produce. 

“Many of the larger agencies plan to 
increase their staffs by as much as 10%. 
That’s fine! Not only because returning 
soldiers will need those iobs, but because 
these agencies, like myself, see great 
opportunities in our business for expan- 
sion of service and for selling new lines.” 


Kennedy President 

of Marsh & McLennan 
SEABURY CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
Mr. Kennedy, In Charge of New York 


Office Since 1937, Has Served as a 
Vice President Since 1926 








Charles Ward Seabury was elected 
chairman of the board of directors and 
Laurence S. Kennedy was elected presi- 
dent of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., at a 
director’s meeting held in Chicago on 
October 17. Mr. Seabury, who has been 
president of this national insurance 
brokerage firm since 1937, succeeds Don- 
ald R. McLennan, who passed away 
recently. 

Mr. Kennedy started his career with 
Marsh & McLennan in 1910 in its Minne- 
apolis office. He was transferred to the 
New York office in 1917 and later that 
year entered the Army. In 1919 at the 
close of the war he returned to Marsh 
& McLennan becoming a vice president 
in 1926. Mr. Kennedy was made a di- 
rector in 1935 and a member of the 
executive committee in 1937. Since that 
time he has been in charge of the firm’s 
New York office. 

Mr. Seabury entered insurance in Chi- 
cago in 1896 with the old R. A. M. 
Waller & Co. agency. Through several 
changes in partnerships, that agency 
became a part of Marsh & McLennan 
in 1905 and at that time Mr,. Seabury 
became a partner in Marsh & McLen- 
nan. 

While the executive offices of Marsh 
& McLennan will continue to be lo- 
cated in Chicago, Mr. Kennedy will 


John J. King President 
Of Insurance Institute 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE IS HELD 





Hardy Expects Enrollments to Increase 
in Coming Year; Plan to Add 
Educator to Staff 





John J. King, president and general 
manager of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
past president of the Insurance Society 
of New York and long one of the lead- 
ing figures in insurance educational cir- 
cles, was elected president of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America at the thirty- 
sixth annual conference held Tuesday 
at the Drug & Chemical Club in New 
York. He succeeds John H. Grady, 
United States manager and attorney of 
the General Accident, Philadelphia, who 
was elected a year ago and who now 
becomes a member of the board of 
governors. 

J. A. Bogardus, vice president of the 
Atlantic Mutual, New York, was re- 
elected a vice president, and John A. 
Diemand, president of the Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadel- 
phia, was elected a vice president. Ed- 
ward R. Hardy continues as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected as governors for the term 
ending in 1947, in addition to Mr. Grady, 
were the following: 

E. W. Elwell, U. S. manager, Royal 
Exchange, New York; C. Gleiser, 
assistant S. manager, Commercial 
Union Assurance, New York; A. 
Henne, vice president, Continental, Chi- 
cago; Harold P. Jackson, president, 
3ankers Indemnity, Newark; Edward 
H. Kingsbury, agency supervisor, Fidel- 





make New York his residence. The 
firm has twenty-two offices in this coun- 
try and abroad. It handles the insurance 
for many of America’s largest corpora- 
tions. 
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The Mayflower was chosen as the 
symbol of these two companies as 


typical of their characteristics: 
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ity & Casualty, New York; Prentiss B. 
Reed, independent adjuster, New York. 
Alexander MacDonald, general mana- 
ger of the Royal Exchange in Great 
Britain and president of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, was elected an hon- 
orary member of the institute, and Vin- 
cent J. McCarthy of the General Rein- 
surance Corp., New York, was elected 
a Fellow of the Insurance Institute on 
the basis of his excellent thesis on 
fidelity and surety reinsurance. 
Hardy Presents Report 

In his annual report on the work of 
the institute Secretary Hardy said that 
because of the enormous loss of man- 
power in insurance due to the war en- 
rollment in educational societies has 
taken a sharp drop. During the twelve 
month period ending September 30 the 
number of registrations for correspond- 
ence courses declined from 367 a year 
ago to 149. Registrations came from 
twenty-six states and in addition there 
were four from Canada, fifteen from 
Cuba and two from the Republic of 
Panama. Continuing Mr. Hardy said in 

art: 
: “One very important development is 
under way, and that is the preparation 
of a form of refresher course to be of- 
fered to returning servicemen. The in- 
stitute is securing lectures for this 
course, and although it is not yet com- 
plete, it is expected that it will get under 
way this fall, The course is designed for 
men who have previously been in the 
business, as a means of ‘catching up’ 
with the wartime changes and trends. 

“The difficulty of holding examinations 
for students overseas, some of whom 
deserve the highest credit for doing 
their study work under conditions of 
what must be considerable difficulty, 
has been successfully met so far. No 
papers have been lost as yet, and the 
institute is quite willing to allow all the 
necessary leeway as to time of filing 
papers. Even now, some of the Septem- 
ber examination papers have not yet 
reached us, having gone out to a stu- 
dent somewhere in the South Pacific. 
This is in addition to the papers pre- 
viously mentioned that have been sent 
out to the student in France.” 

Graduates 

Forty-one final certificates have been 
awarded to graduates during the last 
year, Mr. Hardy said. 

Present membership ‘of the institute 
includes 396 associates, 119 corporates, 
one corresponding, 151 Fellows, sixteen 
honorary and nineteen organizations. 

Altogether, a total of 864 persons 
registered for examinations during te 
past year, some taking several examina- 
tions, some taking only one examination. 
This compares with 1,199 registrants in 
1943, and 2,532 in 1942, The students 
registering came from twenty-seven 
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Elwell Gives Views on Plans 


To Establish P 


In an address on the problems of 
keeping the peace in Europe after this 
war United States Manager Edward W. 
Elwell of the Royal Exchange told the 
members of the Ohio Association of In- 
surance Agents at Columbus this week 
that Europe looks to this country for 
much ot the leadership. 

“To many millions of people the arri- 
val of the American soldier is libera- 
tion,” he said. “Never in the history of 
the world has American prestige stood 
so high, nor has America had at its dis- 
posal so much good will. This should 
reach a crescendo by the close of the 
war. We would all dislike seeing such a 
venerable position needlessly thrown 
away. The world wants leadership and 
it is expecting it from the United States 
of America.” 

Average German Can Be Taught 
Democracy 


Mr. Elwell went on to say that the 
average German can be taught the prin- 
ciples of democracy and to assimilate 
them with credit to everyone, and that 
after the war, as a condition of peace, 
a university in which all German teach- 
ers should be trained and to which they 
should return for refresher courses be 
run by people of the democratic way of 
life. With teachers so indoctrinated it 
should be possible for the next genera- 
tion of Germans to be trained along dif- 
ferent political lines from those in the 
past. 

He further emphasized, “Germany 
should be forbidden ownership of any 
commercial or military aircraft and that 
private flying by her citizens be rigidly 
forbidden, whether in power aircraft or 
in gliders. Thereby she will have no 
trained personnel to man tht Luftwaffe 
for her. At least this much we can do. 
Special watchfulness will be required to 
see that German tourists do not emigrate 
to other countries in order to learn to 
fly.” 

It is well to remember, said Mr. Elwell, 
that for centuries the Teutons were a 
warlike but unorganized people. When 
unity was achieved in Germany in the 
last century it brought a new danger 
to Europe. To establish peace in Europe 
the German love of war must either be 
broken from the wills of the German 
leaders and people or they must be held 
subject with an iron rule, he continued. 

Future of Russia 

“Perhaps here a word with regard to 
Russia would not be out of place,” Mr. 
ilwell said. “There is no doubt that 
Stalin is one of the great realists of 
he present time and there is also no 
loubt that Stalin is going to be in a 
osition to do exactly what he wants to 
n eastern Europe. Nobody is going to 
be able to stop him, This is causing a 
great deal of anxiety to some people 
and the lack of understanding of the 
Russian temperament does not make his 
way easier to assimilate. Looking at the 
problem broadly, however, I feel that we 
have nothing to fear from Russia for 
some time to come. 

“After the revolution of 1916 Russia 
preoccupied herself with\the reconstruc- 
tion of her own order of society, accord- 
ing to her new way of living, and de- 
velopment. of her own economic wealth. 


. This produced the great paradox of Rus- 


Sia in this war. In the last war, under 
the Czarist regime which conceded a 
right of ownership of property, the Rus- 
Slan-peasant fled because in fact he had 
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nothing and the nation collapsed. In 
this war where, under the Soviet system 
the ownership of property is practically 
nil, community ownership of property 
has so increased the Russian economic 
wealth and improved the lot of the or- 
dinary man that he has in fact some- 
thing to fight for, and how well he has 
done it the world knows. Notwithstand- 
ing scare rumors to the contrary, be- 
tween 1918 and 1941 Russia contented 
herself with her own development and 
left the rest of the world pretty much 
alone. 

“T believe at the end of this war the 
same thing will happen. Stalin will 
assure himself of conditions which he 
thinks will leave Germany as no threat 
to Russia on her western borders but 
after that the nation will retire within 
itself for the long period of reconstruc- 
tion necessary to overcome the devasta- 
tion of the war and it will not be a 
great factor in international politics. 


Question of Dismemberment 


“It seems that with history in mind, 
the fact that as long as the German 
states were not united they were not 
powerful enough to prevent the peace 
of Europe, steps should be taken for 
the dismemberment of the country, but 
whether such dismemberment can be 
made permanent or will merely lead to 
some future Anschluss is problematic. I 
consider the problem of making peace 
upon sure foundations and of maintain- 
ing it for years to come is very much 
more difficult than the problem of win- 
ning this war. It calls for great states- 
manship and great forbearance on the 
part of the victorious nations and any 
avoidance of the recognition of this re- 
sponsibility will result in failure. 

“] will give you a simple example. I 
was recently asked by an isolationist 
what the prospects of Europe going 
Communistic after the war were. He 
looked rather amazed when I told him 
that only he could tell me the answer, 
that I did not know. I pointed out to 
him that empty bellies make Communists 
and that the only nation in the world 
with enough food to feed Europe and 
prevent it going Communistic was the 
United States of America, but that if 
he and other isolationists were going to 
refuse the charitable part of feeding 
millions the responsibility for a Com- 


eace in Europe 


munistic Europe would be his. It is a 
great responsibility and one that is dif- 
ficult to explain to those who do not 
want to acknowledge it, but the fact re- 
mains that unless victory is tempered 
with kindness, and justice with mercy 
the war will be lost in the peace. 
War Guilt Trials 

“I promised to refer to the subject of 
trials for war guilt. Let me make it 
clear that while I believe the Nazis who 
have taken a personal part in the atroci- 
ties should be punished, at the same 
time I think it should be done in an 
orderly manner, Provide, if you like, by 
the peace treaty that the five thousand 
or fifty thousand persons listed in an 
appendix at the end of it, headed by 
Hitler, Goering and Himmler, shall be 
punished. 

“There is nothing wrong with that as 
a condition of the peace, but by what 
system of law to which they were sub- 
ject at the time that they committed 
the atrocities are you going to try them? 
I thoroughly deprecate the establishment 
of a post hoc facto legal system for 
trying criminals to which they were not 
subject at the time of the commission of 
the crime. In a system of democracy, 
such as we know it, it is repulsive to 
anyone of us to hold a man guilty for 
committing a crime which had not been 
defined at the time of its commission. 
Man is only responsible to a law after 
it has been made. To assert otherwise 
is merely to perpetuate the Nazis’ own 
system which gives no personal security 
and makes a mockery of justice. We are 
fighting a war to rid the world of such 
practices. This course would invoke in 
our peace settlement the very practices 
which we wish to eradicate. 

“So far as crimes committed by the 
Nazis have been crimes punishable by 
international law, if there are such 
things, it is all right to try them and 
condemn them if found guilty, though 
to what court they are answerable I do 
not know. Let us make no bones about 
it: let us just tell the world that by our 
conditions of peace we are going to pun- 
ish those men and do so. 

English Like U. S. Soldiers 

“T think there is another joker in the 
pack which we have not paid enough 
attention to, and it of a two-fold nature. 
The armies shipped overseas by the 
United States in this war have been very 
much larger than any that were shipped 
overseas in the last war and yet you 
will recall the enormous influence that 
the veterans’ organizations have wielded, 
not only in politics but on the thoughts 
and lives of this country ever since 1918. 
After the war is over and the boys 
come home this veteran’s influence is 
going to be very much greater than it 
ever was before. 

“These young men are thinking. They 
have found that there are other places 
and other peoples besides those in the 
United States of America and in many 
cases have made friendships overseas. 
The days of isolationism are dying; the 
acceleration of transport is not the sole 
reason. The return of these overseas 
armies may give it a deathblow. 

“What the thoughts of those young 
men will be when they return home re- 
mains to be seen. We hear plenty now 
about them finding God on the battle- 
field. That may be always a symptom of 
war. The development of their opinions 
when they get removed from the battle- 
field is going to be the important thing. 
Will these conceptions of a newer and 
better world live or will they die, stunted 
by the years with self-indulgence and 
national selfishness? We hope not.” 
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America Fore Companies 

Give Old Guard Dinner 
APPROXIMATELY 250 ATTENDED 
Culver and Christensen Address Veter- 


ans in Companies’ Service; Nelson 
Is Senior Member 





Approximately 250 members of Amer- 
ica Fore’s Old Guard were present at 
the annual Old Guard dinner of the 
America Fore Insurance and Indemnity 
Group held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, Thursday evening, October 
26. 

The Old Guard comprises those who 
have been in the companies service 25 
or more years. The dinner was attended 
almost in entirety by members in the 
New York area. Countrywide for the 
America Fore companies, Old Guard 
membership totals 569 with members in 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco and 
Canada where the group maintains de- 
partmental offices. The New York din- 
ner was the twelfth annual such affair, 
the last ten of which have been held at 
the Pennsylvania. 

President Bernard M. Culver of the 
America Fore Group and_ Executive 
Vice President Frank A, Christensen 
spoke voicing the following thoughts: 

Culver and Christensen Speak 

“The Old Guard is a tribute alike to 
our companies and to those who have 
served them so long and well. It is 
proof that our organization has de- 
served the loyalty and effort these vet- 
erans have given it. It is proof as well, 
that these veterans had the stamina 
and ability to handle their respective 
tasks successfully. 

“The Old Guard represents an intan- 
gible asset of our organization which— 
while it does not appear on the balance 
sheet— is one of the most valuable 
properties we own.” 

Arrangements for the evening were 
in charge of chairman Henry A. Keck; 
Charles L. Newmiller, toastmaster and 
William H. Roden, William McCourt 
and George F. Doherty. 

Nelson Senior Member 

Henry A, Nelson of the home office 
of America Fore is senior member of 
the guard. Mr. Nelson, who will observe 
his seventieth anniversary of service in 


July, 1945, is active and in good health 
and at his desk daily at 80 Maiden 
Lane. 


Many other active employes have fifty 
or more years to their credit and three 
additional passed the half century serv- 
ice mark this year, while a total of 
forty attained Old Guard membership in 
the home office territory during 1944. 





Sullivan Leads in Washington 


The final tabulation of votes in the 
Washington primary election showed In- 
surance Commissioner William A. Sulli- 
van polled 131,858 votes on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. The Republican nominee, 
Col. George B. Lamping, secured 73,692 
votes and George B. Brooks, Spokane, 
67,254 votes. 


MONTANA ASS’N ELECTS 
The Montana Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has elected as new officers 
George Nelson, Helena, president; R. A. 
Nelson, Great Falls, vice president, and 
Kenny Burrel, Helena, secretary. 





THEEN WITH 





Named Assistant Secretary of Com- 
pany; Was With Aetna Fire and 
Standard of New York 

Fred J, Theen has resigned from the 
Aetna Fire to join the Northern Insur- 
ance Co. of New York as assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Theen was manager of the 
out-of-town department of the Aetna. 
He started his insurance career in 1921 
with the Assurance Company of Amer- 
ica, managed at that time by E. E. Hall 
& Co, and Henry IJ. Brown. This com- 
pany was later merged with the 
Northern. j 

Mr. Theen joined the Standard of 
New York in 1924 and became metro- 
politan underwriter, manager of the au- 
tomobile department and later assistant 
secretary of the company. When the 
Standard Surety and Casualty was put 
under management of the fire company, 
he was made an officer of the casualty 
company and assisted in the adminis- 
tration of that company’s affairs. 

Mr. Theen was appointed manager of 
the New York department of the Stand- 
ard Insurance Co, when that company 
became a member of the Aetna Fire 
Group. 





PA. 1857 ACT STILL HOLDS 





Action May Be Brought in County 
Where Property Is Located at Time 
Policy Was Issued 

The Pennsylvania Act of 1857, en- 
titled “An Act Relative to Insurance 
Companies,” which provides that action 
may be brought in the county “where 
the property insured may_ be located,” 
means “where the property insured may 
be located when the policy of insurance 
is issued.” 

If the policy contains ambulatory pro- 
visions, covering loss or damage to 
motor vehicles anywhere within the 
United States or Canada and the auto- 
mobiles should be burned or stolen in 
any other state or other county than 
that in which the automobile was _ lo- 
cated when the policy was issued, action 
may still, under this 1857 act, be brought 
in the county where the car was located 
when the insurance was effected. 

It is immaterial that there were no 
motor trucks or motor cars in existence 
in 1857, the language of the statute be- 
ing broad enough to cover any kind of 
property, movable as well as fixed. A 
supplementary act passed in 1868 made 
the 1857 act applicable to life and acci- 
dent insurance companies, 

In this case the action was by a trans- 
fer company to recover return premiums 
due plaintiff on cancellation of policies 
covering three motor trucks from loss 
or damage by fire, theft or collision. 
The trucks were described as “usually 
kept in a private garage in Pittsburgh.” 
Plaintiff brought his action in Allegheny 
County and had the writ served in Phil- 
adelphia County, where the insurance 
company’s principal office is located. The 
service was held effective and could not 
be set aside. Under Mazurich v. Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Fire, 320 Pa. 33, 181 A. 570, 
102 A. L. K. 798, is still in full force 
and effect. Infantino v. Tucker City 
Fire & Marine, Pennsylvania Superior 
Court, 38 A, 2d 358 
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National Board Invitations for 


Medal Awards Sent to Press, Radio 


Leading newspapers and radio stations 
will receive recognition for outstanding 
public service in fire prevention and pro- 
tection during the calendar year 1944, 
according to an announcement of W. E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Invi- 
tations for the fourth annual National 
Gold Medal Awards competition are be- 
ing mailed to 11,000 daily and weekly 
newspapers and 900 radio stations 
throughout America. : 

Pointing out that the recent presiden- 
tial proclamation specifically named the 
press and radio among those urged to 
provide leadership in curtailing the ‘na- 
tion’s growing fire waste, the invitation 
stated that the awards, in the form of 
$500 gold medals, will be presented to 
the newspaper and to the radio station 
judged to have performed the most ef- 
fective work in encouraging ont 
ing” of its community during 1944, The 
official entry form is to be returned 
promptly, followed after the close of the 
year by supporting material such as clip- 
pings, letters, documents, programs, re- 
cordings and other pertinent data. The 


final closing date for submission of sup- 
porting data is February 15, 1945. 

A board of judges composed of repre- 
sentatives from the newspaper and radio 
professions and fire prevention authori- 
ties will select the winners. 

Nationwide winners in previous years 
have been: newspapers: 1944—Hawk-F ye 
Gazette, Burlington, Iowa; 1943—The 
Morning Call, Paterson, N. J.; 1942— 
The Berkshire Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Radio: 1944—Station KMTR, Holly- 
wood,, Calif.; 1943—Station WGAR, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 1942—Station KFBK, 
Sacramento, Calif. Honorable mentions 
in the newspaper field have been 
awarded to the Hartford Times, the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, the Demo- 
crat and Republican, Shelbyville, Ind.; 
the Camp Point (Ill.) Journal, the Coos 
Bay Times, Marshfield, Ore.; the 
Booneville (Miss.) Independent, the 
Pattonsburg (Mo.) Call and the Wil- 
low Springs (Mo.) News. 


Radio stations receiving honorable 
mention were WBZ, Boston; WGN, 
Chicago; WkKZO, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
WPTFE, Raleigh, N. C.; WSM, Nash- 


ville, Tenn.; WEBR, Buffalo, N, Y.; 
WLS, Chicago; WRUF, Gainesville, Fla. 





Des Moines School Board 


Buys Fire and Windstorm 


The Des Moines school board has 
voted to purchase $2,469,274 in fire in- 
surance and $2,420,854 in windstorm for 
the three-year period starting November 
1 with premiums totaling $11,678. This 
is a renewal of approximately one-third 
of the total insurance carried on the 
buildings plus some additional insurance 
this time. Including increases voted this 
year, fire and windstorm insurance on 
buildings will amount to $5,257,600 com- 
pared with $5,007,730 previously in forée. 

Increases in insurance on _ buildings 
were approved on the recommendation 
of the engineering committee of insur- 
ance men. 


GEORGE A. FEINDT RETIRES 


George A. Feindt, formerly with the 
Chicago service office of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, as state agent, 
has retired from active duty. Mr. Feindt 
was born in Chicago, in 1876. He was 
graduated from Cornell University in 
mechanical engineering and came to the 
North America in 1925, as special agent 
in its Western Department. He is a 
member of Phi Kappa Sigma, City Club 
and Blue Goose. 


INDIANAPOLIS AGENTS ELECT 


Members of the Indianapolis Insur- 
ance Board at their annual meeting re- 
elected LeRoy G. Gordner, president; 
E McLaren vice president, and 
Joseph W. Stickney, secretary-treasurer. 



















FAMOUS SYMBOLS OF SERNVICE 


Since the 13th Century, the Pelican feeding fledglings,. has been 
allegorical of Sacrifice and Protection. In 1516 it became Oxford's’ 
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N THE field of insurance jour- 
I nalism, especially in that sector 
known New 
York” where insurance and finance 


as “Downtown 
occupy most of the building space, 
Edwin N. Eager is one of the most 
highly respected and competent gath- 
erers and chroniclers of news. 

For a quarter of a century—ever 
he left Columbia University 
School of Journalism (the acknowl- 


since 


edged leader among such university 
schools )—he has been interviewing 
fire and marine men, writing their 
personality stories when they have 
been promoted or formed new con- 
has attended their 
meetings, edited their addresses, kept 
an observant eye on committee meet- 


nections ; open 


ings; has studied, analyzed and writ- 
ten about the trends of the business. 

Receives Endless Confidences 

Sitting in offices he has been the 
recipient of almost endless con- 
fidences. 

His patient and courteous audi- 
tion, his rare intelligence, his sym- 
pathetic and warm understanding, 
his high sense of ethics, long ago 
won the respect of the men in the 
two great fields of insurance which 
have had his attention, and during 
his quarter of a century on the staff 
of The Eastern Underwriter I have 
yet to have heard any insurance man 
comment on him or his work as a 
reporter or as an editor except in 
terms of high praise. It is rare to 
find any man to whom such an all- 
out compliment can be paid. 

An able writer, his interpretation 
and appraisal of insurance news and 
developments have been consistently 
constructive and fair. Always he has 
kept in mind the welfare of insur- 
ance, the reputation of the paper and 


6dwin Norton Gager as Seen.... 


By Glarence Axman 


his own responsibility. Therefore, he 
has been an asset of great value to 
the insurance business. 

Intrigue has been repellant to him. 
Personal antagonisms, individual con- 
troversies, wire pulling, have left 
him cold and he has never sought 
to take advantage of news columns 
in order to pull someone’s chestnuts 
out of the fire. The greatest compli- 
ment which can be given to him is 


to know that he has won the respect 
and confidence of the men he has 
seen month after month, year after 
year. 


Field Is Technical 


The field covered by the fire and 
marine insurance editor of The 
Eastern Underwriter is an extremely 
difficult one from a _ journalistic 
aspect. It is highly technical, often 


Gd. Gager----A Good 


Of all unsung workers newspaper peo- 
ple get the least appreciation for the 
job they do. This seems to be espe- 
cially so in the trade paper field where 
so much of the writing is about people, 
their advancements, goings and com- 
ings, interviews, endless meetings and 
talks. Always the reporter tries to make 
his man an interesting personality and 
his views important. Consider the bore 
who talks before a business meeting, 
flounders around for words to express 
non-existent ideas, Yet he comes up in 
the trade paper with an easy flowing 
discourse on conventional themes—to- 
gether with his picture. Does he write a 
letter of thanks to the reporter who 
used his special talents and experience 
to put the man before his business 
world in a favorable light? Never! He 
accepts the story as a true account of 
his appearance. 


In common with all newspaper people 
Edwin Eager takes this as a matter of 
course, would be a bit embarrassed by 
encomiums. critical than most 
newspapermen, he takes the business 
and its people at their own appraisal 


Less 


By Jerome Lhilp 


being non-critical, too, of the workings 
of the system. This is a happy perspec- 
tive for a trade paper editor to take. 
His function is to record the news of 
the business and not to reform it. Pres- 
tige and influence of a paper are not 


built on cynicism toward management. 
So, that staff man best serves his paper 


who sincerely believes that the business’ 


with which he is identified is a vital 
social force and that he is making an 
important contribution by his work. Not 
all trade journalists succeed in making 
this happy adjustment to their environ- 
ment but Eager has done so. He is that 
rare individual a contented newspaper- 
man, 


All Types on Newspapers 
There are all types in newspaper work 
and a well rounded staff will be better 
if varied and individual. The news desk 


is traditionally cynical but there is a. 


sound reason for it. The paper is saved 
many “boners” by this “show me” atti- 
tude toward stories, especially those of 
over-enthusiastic correspondents writing 
for space rates. It’s a better paper if 
somewhere along the line the cold eye 
of appraisal is applied to certain types 
of stories. : 
On a trade paper there is a tempta- 
tion to “puff” friendly news sources, or 
a reporter may have a pet “rave.” This 








characterized by conflict, sometimes 
extremely confidential. The person- 
alities seen are in great contrast, with 
not all having the same standards. 
That Edwin N. Eager has done a 
good job in covering news of insur- 
ance men and their companies, has 
avoided journalistic pitfalls, has in- 
terpreted events wisely, is demon- 
strated by the fact that every insur- 
ance office door is open to him. 


Craftsman 


is not to be confused with genuine 
human interest stories about people in 
the business. These, when competently 
done, add greatly to the reader interest 
of the paper and to its reputation. But 
it takes skill and experience to write 
eulogizing pieces about individuals with- 
out offending other equally important 
people. The puff practice, in which 
everybody is smeared with adjectives, 
puts a paper in the house organ class, 
making even sincere praise worthless. 
Too much playing up of the same per- 
sonalities is also quickly detected by 
readers and resented. 

All these things are simply editorial 
savvy, the know how, that turns out a 
balanced paper. Each issue is on trial. 
If the paper has influence and a high 
rating for reliability the — slightest 
“bust” will bring prompt reaction. It’s 
a tribute to the paper’s standing if a 
highly placed executive takes time out 
to call the editor’s attention to an error 
or a story “off the line.” A department 
editor who can, week after week, dish 
up the news of his field with a minimum 
of errors of fact has done a worthy job 
that rates recognition and this Eager 
has done. 


Different News Problems 
As editor of the Fire and Marine In- 
surance Department Eager has quite 


(Continued on Page V) 






































dwin Gager Keeps His Head 


By Jennie Sue Daniel 


When Kipling wrote about “if you 
can keep your head when all about you 
are losing theirs” he must have had 
somebody like Edwin N. Eager in his 
mind. For almost four years now I have 
sat at a desk adjoining his, waiting 
patiently for him to lose his head—to 
blow—but according to the testimony 
of those who have been closely asso- 
ciated with him during his twenty-five 
years of continuous service with The 
Eastern Underwriter, it never has hap- 
pened. 

Eager and I rode the same convention 
circuit for a number of years. I recog- 
nized in him then an able reporter, con- 
scientious, on the job, courteous, oblig- 
ing, appreciative, a pleasant companion 
—always cool, never flustered. 


Eternally Unruffled 


When I joined the staff of The East- 
ern Underwriter I was glad that my 
work would be in close association with 
him, because I like him. Of course, I 
knew that nobody could be eternally 
unruffled as he was at conventions; that 
was not possible. People have on their 
best manners, their Sunday clothes, at 
conventions. 

On a _ newspaper, the time 
when everybody blows. Any number of 
things may happen while the inexorable 
deadline approaches. A staff geared to 
pages running into the forties and 
fifties most weeks, suddenly faces the 
occasional edition that runs into the 
hundred page bracket. Maybe it is a 
big convention that closes so late that 
there is a race beween press time and 
telephone and wire service; it may be 
just a mine-run paper when everything 
seems to go wrong. That is the signal 
for finger snapping, rasped voices, 
strained feelings and temperament, 
tensed nerves that sometimes break. 

So I have sat at my desk alongside 
Ed Eager’s and waited for the time to 
come when he would hit the ceiling. 
Weeks passed into months and months 
into years, and still he went his unruf- 
fled way, serene in the face of turmoil, 
calm when the pattern called for tumult. 


comes 


Eager’s Serenity 

I do not know whether this serenity 
of his is self-conditioned or if it came 
to him through inheritance; likely it is 
a combination. Whatever its origin, it 
is an inspiration to an associate of a 
volatile nature who has to keep a tight 
rein on self-control. 
After the wonder of working beside a 





man who always masters a_ situation 
and never bows to it, I discovered 
something else in Edwin Eager that 
perhaps only daily association can fully 
reveal. I found in myself an increasing 
admiration for him as a skilled crafts- 
man of the newspaper trade. It is not 
just that he is a remarkably accurate 
reporter and that he has his who’s and 
what’s and where’s and when’s in order. 
Before he touches the typewriter he has 
his facts assembled in orderly fashion. 
He is more concerned with the funda- 
mentals than with the patter of the 
business. In the years that he has been 
fire insurance editor of the paper, he 
has acquired a splendid background of 
the meaning and objectives of the fire 
insurance industry as well as of the 
people who conduct it. 

It seems fair to say that Eager is at 
his best as a factual reporter. He can 
and does write editorials and features, 
but it is in reporting that he is at his 
best. 

Writes Stories Clearly 


He writes his stories clearly and con- 
cisely. He knows that the tools of the 
true reporter are the hardy noun and 
the activating verb and that the best 
reporting is the simplest. Not for him 
the fine phrase or the seductive adjec- 
tive—those he leaves to the editorial 
writer, the columnist, the fictionist. He 
knows reporting technique and he sticks 
to facts. The temptation to write a 
string of flattering adjectives, so strong 
in the trade paper field where so many 
of the people of whom one writes are 
acquaintances or personal friends, does 
not corrupt his integrity as a reporter. 

It is not necessary for him to resort 
to any tricks or indulge in sloppy writ- 
ing. People in the business know that 
he will report their stories accurately 
and that he will never violate a confi- 
dence, so that the friendships he has 
built are enduring. That is why week 
after week he is called by one or an- 
other of his news sources who _ has 
picked up a bit of news and says he 
doesn’t “want you to miss See 

Coupled with his reliability as a re- 
porter, is his absolute adherence to 
promise. I’ve often sat at the receiving 
end, handling his stuff as it comes in 
from conventions, and if he says he is 
going to file a certain story at a speci- 
fied time, you know you can depend on 
him to do it. If it is late, it is because 
the wires are clogged. He filed the 
story when he said he would file it. No 
doubt about that. 


Went to Columbia 


Edwin Eager is New York born and 
Columbia educated. He majored in jour- 
nalism at Columbia University, and his 





work invokes a new respect for schools 
of journalism in a skeptic who always 
had thought that the only way to learn 
newspapering was to work at it. 

However, it is not so much his train- 
ing as his innate dignity and reserve 
that set Edwin Eager apart. He is con- 
sistent in that he grants his co-worker 
the same respect that he demands for 
himself. He assumes that if you have 
a job to do, you are competent to do it. 
He does not go around issuing “direc- 
tives.” In office and printshop he has 
won the respect of his fellow workers. 
Whenever that bugaboo of every news- 
paper, the last minute change, comes 
from him nobody grumbles because 
everybody knows that if he has a late 
change it is necessary. 

This Edwin Eager is not a paragon 
in whom all virtue lies. He is as stub- 
born as the proverbial Georgia mule. 
When it comes to discussions of the 
world, the war, politics, the Administra- 
tion, the arts or what have you, he has 
a way of shutting off argument with a 
sort of Q. E. D. finality that makes one 
mentally tear one’s hair. Onery, that’s 
what he is. 


Ipse Dixit Statement 


I never was downright angry with 
him but once and that was when he 
made a positive, ipse dixit statement 
that the South is illiterate because he 
had been following a radio quiz pro- 
gram, and when it was touring the 
South fewer people could answer the 
questions than in the North—ergo, the 
South is illiterate and that was that. 


Never but once did I make him 
change a habit and that was not be- 
cause I laughed at him but because he 
thought my point was logical. As a 
commuter between downtown New York 
and Port Washington, Long Island, he 
wears the commuter’s badge—umbrella 
and overshoes. He used to take them 
to conventions with him and while he 
did not think it was funny for him to 
take a train and taxi to a hotel from 
which the chances were he never would 
budge until time to come home, um- 
brella under arm and overshoes on his 
feet, he did see that it was useless and 
so he discontinued that habit. That’s 
logic. 

In the past few years, he and Mrs. 
Eager have given much study to paint- 
ing. He likes old masters and the most 
beautiful modern does not move him. 
He likes classical music and sees no vir-, 
tue in the modern. He likes the opera 
and so he condemns the superb produc- 
tion which is Carmen Jones without 
even seeing it because he likes his opera 
as it was written. 


Never Fusses and Fumes 


His everlasting rightness is the most 
irritating thing about Edwin Eager. 
Anybody should be wrong sometime. He 
never fusses and fumes over his income 
tax; he knows how to make it out and 
can tell you how to make out yours. 


Rationing has no terrors for him. Whe 
gas rationing was introduced, he had , 
car that was almost new, its tires wer. 
in good condition and he could plan tl > 
use of his A ration card with minimu., 
inconvenience to himself and his famil.. 

When it came to rationing heating 0, 
it was no chore to him to measure tle 
square feet or the cubic feet or whai- 
ever it is that has to be measured and 
so distribute his rationed oil over the 
winter months as to produce maximuin 
comfort. He doesn’t think it is funny 
to keep a thermometer in every rooin 
and keep the temperature at the pre- 
scribed level—that’s logical. But for one 
to know that he is cold no matter whit 
a dozen thermometers says—that’s il- 
logical. Anyway, no ration board is go- 
ing to be harrassed by any complaint 
from him about having emergency need 
for motor gas or fuel oil due to his care- 
lessness. It’s all down in the book and 
the book is right. 


Ed Eager is not a “mixer” in the or- 
dinary sense of the word. In business, 
he has many friends but no intimates. 
He smiles frequently, seldom laughs.° He 
enjoys a small gathering and good talk 
more than a large crowd and over-em- 
phasized gayety. When the occasion is 
right, he will take a few cocktails but 
you know they are not important to 
him. What he really likes is a particu- 
lar brand of evil smelling cigars that 
he affects, 


Taste Is Discriminating 


His taste in music is discriminating— 
symphonies his favorites. He likes some 
radio programs and knows exactly when 
they will come on and the stations, but 
if one is scheduled for an hour that 1s 
his bedtime, he misses it. In literature, 
he leans to biographies and current 
events. He has no need to ease his 
mind with mystery stories because he 
knows not unrest. Novel reading, so 
aptly described by the late Young E. 
Allison as “The Delicious Vice,” he con- 
ducts in his wife’s name. If she reads 
one and recommends it to him, he reads 
it; otherwise, he passes it up, 

When his work is done, he catches the 
five twenty-five or the six ten or what- 
ever train it is that he takes. He 1s 
essentially a home man, a family man, a 
community man. He takes home neither 
major problem nor petty irritant to 
plague him. You cannot picture him 
spending sleepless nights fretting over 
something unpleasant that happened in 
the day, or being awakened by a dream 
of some dreadful thing that might have 
happened and did not. 

He takes home with him that quality 
of serenity that is with him at his work. 
He likes commyting—it gives him a 
good chance to read the papers. He has 
an attractive home with a beautiful gar- 
den and he is always glad to go back 
to it—to shovel snow or measure oil in 
the winter, to prune his rose bushes or 
mow his lawn in the summer, 


Eager’s Family 


He has a’ charming wife, Mabelle; 
a soldier son, Edwin Howes, and a beau 
tiful daughter, Marjorie. 

The Eagers live a tranquil, but not 4 
static existence. They are friends an‘ 
companions with their. children, an 
now that both of them are grown, th: 
Eagers make a full life for themselves 
through their common interests an! 
community friendships. They — shar 
their interest in music and _ painting 
and their jaunts to town are largely t» 
attend concerts and plays of their ow 



































selection and to visit art galleries in 
New York and other cities. 

“ager belongs to a poker club which 

fortnightly sessions throughout the 

your. The members are friends and 
nighbors and their wives are friends. 
Tie men pay their losses meticulously 
in'o a common fund and once a year the 
members of the club and their wives zo 
on a bust. They come into New York, 
dive at a smart hotel, see a play and 
take ina night club. They have fun. 

Looking. across my desk to Eager’s 
every working day, I see a man who is 
gentle but not soft, content but not 
smug, confident but not cocky, friendly 
but not effustive, a planner but not a 
plodder. I see a man honest and without 
guile, sure in his own integrity and abil- 
ity and not doubting yours, tolerant and 
demanding non-interference in his own 
affairs, concerned not with vaulting am- 
bition but with making the good life 
for himself and his own. 

Some Inner Source 

For the past year, Edwin Eager has 
displayed a nobility of character that 
makes one know that this business of 
keeping his head springs from some in- 
ner source of which the outsider has no 
ken. There is a close tie that binds him 
to his son. When the lad of twenty-one 
was married over a year ago, it was 
not one of his army buddies or one of 
his local school friends who stood with 
him as best man. It was his father. 
That is the sort of friendship they have. 

Before the son reached the draft age 
he wanted to enlist. He was attending 
school and working in an airplane plani 
but he’ was ready to go and his parents 
encouraged him. Edwin Eager knows 
what it is like. More than twenty-five 
years ago he did exactly the same thing. 
It was perhaps the only time in his life 
that he ever resorted to trickery. He 
was in danger of being rejected for 
faulty eyesight so he sneaked out one of 
those eye-testing boards, memorized the 
letters and recited them glibly. He was 
passed, spent months fighting in France 
and he must have been a credit to his 
country because he was awarded a 
scholarship to a University in France. 

Now his son‘is overseas—in India, at 
this writing. Like his dad, he made no 
effort to enter officers’ candidate school, 
though both of them were promoted 
before embarking. 


Son in Army 
_ Now that lad is in the thick of things, 
just as his dad was in the other war. 
sut from the time his son enlisted until 
this day, I have not heard Edwin Eager 
utter one word of doubt or anxiety. By 
probing you could get the bare facts— 
yes, he has enlisted, he has been ac- 
cepted, he had gone to North Carolina, 
to Illinois, to Georgia. Yes, he has been 
Promoted to corporal, to sergeant. Yes, 
he is going overseas—we think he has 
sailed, we know he is in India. Not one 
word of apprehension, not one word of 
bitterness that it had to happen to his 
son—just a simple statement that it was 
the thing for him to do and an un- 
spoken faith that he will come home. 
With the strain and stress under 
which he is living, Ed Eager goes his 
way, doing his daily stint and giving 
everything he has to the paper to which 
has given his loyalty and devotion 
t twenty-five years. If he takes pride 
i: the paper, it is a just pride because 
r twenty-five years he has had a large 
are in building its reputation. If the 
‘aper is a credit to him, he is a credit 
it, 
Here are a couple of sidelights on the 
inner of man Edwin Eager is from 

















EDWIN NORTON EAGER AND EDWIN HOWES EAGER 


Corporal E, N. Eager, 1917, greets Corporal E. H. Eager, 1942. In 1917, E. N. 
Eager enlisted in the United States Army as a Johnny Doughboy. In 1942, E. H. 
Eager enlisted in the United States Army as a GI-Joe. In 1917 E. N. Eager went 
to France, as the European theatre was the only theatre in the First World War. 
In 1942, E. H. Eager enlisted and went to the India-Burma sector. E. N. Eager was 
promoted to Corporal before he went overseas and E. H, Eager had become a Ser- 
geant before he went, The above picture was snapped at the Eager home at Port 
Washington, Long Island, when the Eager son was on a brief furlough and shows 
both of them in their Corporals’ uniforms. Styles of uniform and in designation have 


changed, but the spirit which prompted both of them to “get into it” 


two men who have been associated with 
him for those twenty-five years. Both 
spring from casual office conversations. 
What His Associates Say 

One day the editor of the paper dis- 
covered an error and came in to ask 
how it happened. He said: “I know 
Eager was not responsible because he 
does not make mistakes.” The other in- 
cident was a conversation with the busi- 
ness manager when he mentioned that 
this year, Edwin Eager would observe 


ry 


is the same. 


his twenty-fifth anniversary with the pa- 
per. “In all these years,” he said, “Ed- 
win Eager has never caused this paper 
one iota of trouble or embarrassment.” 

A pretty good commentary from asso- 
ciates of ‘twenty-five years—no mis- 
takes, no trouble or embarrassment. I 
hope that I shall sit at a desk adjoining 
Ed Eager’s for years to come, but I have 
given up expectation of seeing him lose 
his head. He just isn’t that kind of a 
guy. 


cA Good Craftsman 
By Jerome Philp 


(Continued from Page II) 


different news problems from either the 
Life or Casualty departments. Fire in- 
surance, with its early British back- 
ground, is traditionally conservative. It 
does not seek the limelight ; quite the 
opposite. Many fire insurance men are 
publicity minded but the business as a 
whole is shy, newswise. An important 
development affecting the industry will 
usually have to be chased to its source. 
Then the reporter may have to pry it 
out of a top executive who may be 
against publicity on general principles. 
A competent insurance newspaperman 
knows what is good and what bad pub- 
licity for the business so he can be 
trusted to take a “constructive” line, 
as the saying is, meaning the story 
will take the viewpoint of the industry 
which is the paper’s trade function. 


No branch of insurance reporting de- 
pends so much on a broad acquaintance 
as fire insurance. A cub reporter can 
find his way around in life or casualty 
circles much easier than in fire insur- 
ance. A Life insurance reporter who 
got an idea for a feature story he 
wanted to hang onto somebody would 
have little difficulty. getting a life insur- 
ance man to stand for it. But he would 
pound the pavement to get a fire in- 
surance man to do the same thing. If 
life insurance could be said to be extro- 
vert, fire insurance is introvert. Fire 
people are slower to accept a new man 
on the beat but if he keeps confidence 
and proves himself over a long period 
he will rarely get trimmed on a story. 


Knows the Lowdowns 


In practice the trade paper editor 
knows far more than he writes into his 
stories. He knows the lowdowns. His 
news sources will put the cards on the 
table, trusting to the newsman’s judg- 
ment. Having the best interests of the 
industry as his guide, he knows how to 
handle the spot news story often better 
than the persons involved. This mutual 
confidence and trust comes only after 
years of contact and testing. It is one 
of the satisfactions of trade paper work. 
When a newsman is in the confidence 
of those who are making the news he 
is an ace reporter and there are only 
a few of them. 

Another satisfaction a department 
editor finds in his work is the freedom 
to handle his department without taboos 
or office prejudices. He can plan his 
department out of the raw materials of 
the event of the week with added fea- 
tures Or .:uman interest stories, the 
whole being a creative work that gives 
spur and stimulation to the newspaper 
mind and the feeling of a job well done. 
It is such satisfactions that keep able 
reporters in trade journalism rather 
than the financial rewards. 


No insurance department editor ever 
got rich at his job. His reward is in 
intangibles of personal satisfactions in 
doing well what he likes to do and the 
freedom he has in his work. Any fool 
can fill space with type but it takes an 
able editor to hold readers year in and 
year out, to do his bit in building pres- 
tige for his paper and to pull more than 
his own weight in the boat in the daily 
grind of getting out a good paper. All 
these things Ed Eager has done in full 
measure. So here’s to a good craftsman! 
Which is the highest praise one news- 
paperman can give another. 






































I don’t suppose that Edwin N. Eager 
ever consulted an expert on Life Plan- 
ning but he has certainly made an out- 
standing success in planning and living 
a well-balanced life in which his domi- 
nant purpose has been to bring happiness 
to others. So it is indeed a pleasure to 
join with many other friends in honor- 
ing him on the completion of a quarter 
century as associate editor on the staff 
of The Eastern Underwriter. 

Through the years I’m probably just 
one of many who have benefited by his 
wholesome, cheerful outlook and his fine 
quality of friendliness. Having been one 
of his close associates for twenty of 
his twenty-five years with The Eastern 
Underwriter, I’m glad to put on the 
records some case history about Ed 
which will prove to one and all that we 
are 100% accurate in our claims about 
his fine qualities. 

So let’s take a trip through the pages 
of Edwin Eager’s progress as an insur- 
ance editor, highspotting important 
milestones in his career. 


1919-24—From Columbia University to 
William Street 

Ed Eager, Columbia University grad- 
uate, School of Journalism, went into 
insurance trade paper work right after 
his return from A.E.F, service in France 
in World War I. When he joined The 
Eastern Underwriter in 1919 I was still 
in college but through my brother, Sher- 
man, also of Columbia’s School of Jour- 
nalism, I had heard of Ed’s ability as a 
writer and reporter. Thus, I had a fav- 
orable impression of Ed before I ever 
met him, 

First impressions: Bill Hadley tells 
me that Ed is the same friendly, quiet 
trustworthy fellow today that he was 
in his early years on our paper. He has 
never been known to boast about his 
achievements; he minds his own _ busi- 
ness, and is a sympathetic friend when 
one is in need of help. 


Friendly Welcome 


It sticks in my mind that my first day 
with The Eastern Underwriter was 
made all the brighter by his friendly 
welcome and expressed willingness to 
show me the ropes. He proceeded to 
give me background facts, much needed, 
regarding personalities along William 
Street. He would have done well as a 
teacher because he is so patient in his 
explanations, 

I also discovered by observation that 
Ed Eager can handle a lot of editorial 
copy in an amazingly quick time, dis- 
patching same to the printshop with 
ease while I might be struggling to write 
a head and lead for one story. He is 
quiet and serious while working; has a 
fine concentration and quick grasp of 
technical details. But it’s also important 
to call attention to Ed Eager’s keen 
sense of humor, a quality that is most 





By Wallace L. Clapp 


necessary to have in any line of busi- 
ness. Another quality I observed was 
his ability to work under pressure. No 
matter how close the deadline is Ed 
Eager is calm and collected outwardly. 
How he may feel inside at such times | 
can’t say, but he’s a stabilizing influence 
in an office when the news is popping 
thick and fast. 


The Pre-Depression Years—1924-29 


Then came the easy-moving pre-de- 
pression years of 1924-29 and in that 
period I got married. Always a good 
friend, Ed Eager gave me helpful ad- 
vice. No need for me to ask him the 
recipe for a happy marriage. Spending 
an evening at his home—watching him 
greet his wife, Mabelle, and his children, 
and then playing with his children on 
the living room floor, and later at din- 
ner playing the gracious host to his 
guests was an inspiration to watch, The 
comradeship that has existed between 
Ed and his wife, his love and affection 
for her and his children, convinces me 
that here is a fine example of a happy 








Gase History On Edwin Eager 


marriage. I have tried to emulate his 
example and sincerely hope that I have 
succeeded. 


Dark Days of the Depression—1929-34 


The dark days of the depression 
period were a test of our fortitude. The 
gloom of Wall Street permeated the in- 
surance district and it was tough going 
for a time. But through it all Ed Eager 
was his imperturbable self. No matter 
how catastrophic the news, his cheerful 
disposition and poise were maintained. 
Nor did his routine vary, for with clock- 
like precision he arrived at the office at 
9 a.m., went to lunch at 12:15; smoked 
his early afterncon cigar around 1:15 
to 1:30 p.m., and another later on, and 
was ready for home at 5:00 p.m. with 
his desk cleaned for whatever might 
break the next day. In that troublesome 
period I learned a lot from his make- 
the-best-of-things attitude, 

All the time he was building up a fine 
reputation as a fire and marine insur- 
ance reporter. He was particularly in 
demand at agents’ conventions. Having 


covered so many of them, he knew he 
key men, the historical background of 
the organization and its objectives. is 
news coverage of National Associa‘ ion 
meetings has been outstanding, and he 
works his head off so that The Easi -rn 
Underwriter will not miss out on im; or- 
tant news developments. 


Post-Depression Years 


We all took a new lease on life a‘ter 
the depression years, and it was tien 
that I learned from Ed Eager how help- 
ful it is to have: outside interests. He 
likes gardening, swimming, occasional 
poker parties, reading and travel. His 
philosophy is to accept people at tiieir 
face value, bring out their best points 
and overlook their faults. The result is 
that he has a host of friends and no 
enemies! 

We're now in the midst of a world- 
wide war which has affected our private 
lives and our families. Ed has a son in 
the Army Air Corps overseas, and his 
constant effort is to keep his boy so 
well supplied with “letters from Dad” 
that he will never become morose or in- 
trospective. 

We in the office are also the bene- 
ficiaries of his cheerful outlook on life 
and living, and we’re thankful for his 
presence. My earnest hope is that he 
will be with us for a long time to come 
because if there were more Ed Eagers 
in this war-torn world, life would be 
much happier and people would never 
mistrust their fellowmen. 


A Friendly Human Guide-Lost 


The observance of Edwin Eager’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary as a member 
of the staff of The Eastern Underwriter 
brings to mind some pleasant instances 
in which he figures prominently. A few 
years back, as a member of The Eastern 
Underwriter’s business department try- 
ing to acquire an editorial background, 
on many I called on Mr. 
Eager for advice on the proper handling 
of an assignment. The sincere interest 
and the wise counsel shown to a novice 
with journalistic aspirations by this sea- 
soned reporter were very encouraging. 

I recall vividly a particular example 
attesting Mr. Eager’s thoughtfulness 
and the concern he invariably feels 
about others. With his permission I was 
doing a story based on the advantages 
derived from membership in a broker- 
age organization and had contacted the 
heads of the associations in the Metro- 
politan area. After getting statements 
from these officers I started piecing the 
story together and before I had finished, 


occasions 


By Oliver G§. Jones 


that article had been revised more than 
a telephone directory. Finally completed 
I handed it over to Associate Editor 
Eager and overlooking the fact that his 
department was probably underset I 
was very much pleased when it appeared 
in the next issue. After the article had 
been printed Mr, Eager approached me 
apologetically and explained that he had 
forgotten to put my name on the story. 
I had not expected a by-line, but I was 
grateful to him for his concern and I 
felt elated by his recognition that it was 
printable. 


Dominant Characteristic 


Helping people, however, is a domi- 
nant characteristic of Edwin Eager and 
it is almost a certainty that he would 
no more deviate from this long practiced 
principle than he would attend a con- 
vention without his umbrella and rub- 
bers. 


During Mr. Eager’s quarter of a cen- 
tury as a trade press representative his 


affable manner and congenialty have 
made for him a host of friends and en- 
deared him to his associates. It is diffi- 
cult to visualize Edwin in anything but a 
cheerful mood, With his winning per- 
sonality and kindly nature Mr. Eager 
also possesses the natural ability of a 
newspaperman. He has respected the 
confidences of many connected with the 
business serving in various capacities 
and has written about many of the 
“greats” of this industry. Over a period 
of years his handling of news stories, 
treatment of features and excellent cov- 
erage of insurance conventions have 
brought to him commendations from 
grateful readers and although always 
the alert reporter, Editor Eager has up- 
held the ethics of the insurance trade 
press. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I join with the other members of 
The Eastern Underwriter staff and |iis 
many friends in extending congratui4- 
tions on his silver anniversary, with sin- 
cere wishes for many more years of 
continued service to the insurance f1a- 
ternity, 
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A quarter of a century has rolled by. 
World War One was ended (but unfin- 
ished). There was the premature armis- 
tice on November 7, 1918 (and what a 
hubbub that created in little old New 
York), followed by the welcome but un- 
satisfactory armistice on November 11, 
1918. Soon there was the tramp of 
marching feet of our soldiers, sailors, 
marines and what airmen there were at 
that time, as the boys from over there, 
came home. There was great rejoicing 
across the breadth of this land. 

There was a trickling back into busi- 
ness pursuits of many of the returning 
men of the armed forces. Some went 
back to old surroundings. Others found 
different connections. 

Corporal E. N. Eager 

One of those who located a new place 
in which to give of his talent was 
Corporal Edwin Norton Eager, who 
joined the staff of The Eastern Under- 
writer as an assistant editor. This week 
he completes twenty-five years of serv- 
ice in a reportorial capacity as Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Fire and Marine 
Insurance Department of this paper. 

It would be expected that the passing 
of twenty-five years might make some 
marked changes in both the job and 
the individual. In this instance there is 
quite some change in the job but very 
little in the individual—and that little 
change in Edwin Norton Eager’s case 
has been on the right side of the ledger 
as far as this office is concerned, both 
inside and in his contacts with the busi- 
ness of fire and marine insurance and 
its personalities. 

There is an old axiom in connection 
with newspapermen and _ newspaper 
women—they should have color—if they 
are to be good craftsmen. Edwin Nor- 
ton Eager belies that axiom. He is just 
the opposite of colorful, yet he has 
been, is, and will no doubt continue to 
be a GOOD NEWSPAPERMAN. If 
E. N. E. possesses any color it is found 
in his unruffled quietness which speaks 
through his accomplishments in cover- 
ing assignments, not just acceptably, 
but well. 

An Individual Individual 

_It is the opinion of the writer that 
Edwin Norton Eager is a very indi- 
vidual individual. He is distinguished in 
his service with The Eastern Under- 
writer by the fact that during the 
twenty-five years he has been associated 
with the paper we have yet to be em- 
barrassd in any way through him. Up 
now he has never been put on the 


te 
carpet by either of his editorial su- 


‘iors. This applies to the management 
0’ the paper also. 
He is possessed of a very sensitive 


cAlmost “G00 Good to Be “rue 


By W. L. Hadley 


sense of humor as evidenced by his 
most acceptable unvarying disposition. 
His is the quiet rolling type as against 
the bombastic. He exudes interest in 
life and the joy of living without mak- 
ing use of fireworks. If there is any 
turmoil beneath his chest he certainly 
keeps it most near to himself. He 


ruffed and never changes his gait no 
matter what the situation. It has been 
said the writer attacks things to be done 
as though he were angry at someone or 
something. Not so Eager. A metronome 
could not beat off a more even pace than 
he sets when doing the job at hand. 
Oh, yes, he has his quirks. I'll let you 
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E. N. Eager, Marjorie Elizabeth Eager and Mrs. E. N. Eager 


Edwin and Mabelle Eager and their daughter, Marjorie Elizabeth, enjoy the 
exceptional recreational facilities such as tennis and swimming for which Long 
Island is famous. Their favorite vacation spot is Cape Cod, where Mrs. Eager spent 
her girlhcod and where her father still resides, Marjorie was graduated at Colby 
Junior College at New London, New Hampshire, last June, and like most modern 


girls, after a summer vacation, went right out and got herself a job. 


one of the airline companies. 


typifies all that might be looked for or 
expected in the contented man. 

His kindly manner is not feigned. 
Being kindly is a living, pulsating thing 
with him. Newspaper men and women 
are mighty frank individuals. They take 
off their gloves when discussing things 
or people. They are thoroughly disillu- 
sioned, E. N. E. is no exception to that 
rule, Yet, to my knowledge, he has yet 
to make the first nasty remark about 
any one he has known, either well or 
just casually. 

A Happy Experience 

Working with E. N. E. over the years 
has been a very happy experience. Un- 
consciously he has contributed to my 
personal happiness by the example of 
his unperturbed spirit no matter what 
obtained at the moment. He never gets 


She is with 


in on one of them. You have heard the 
expression “CHEWING THE RAG.” 
Well, with Eager that is not just an 
expression. He does CHEW THE RAG 
in reality. Come in any day at galley 
reading time and cast a_ glimmer 
Eager’s way. You will find him seated 
complacently, galley in one hand and 
a handkerchief in the other with the 
corner—or a chunk—as the case might 
be, in his mouth, chewing away for dear 
life. No one has ever learned just what 
the connection is between the handker- 
chief chewing and galley reading. It is 
quite persorial and we don’t ask per- 
sonal questions. 

What are his habits? If he has any 
apart from cigars they have not come 
to my notice. His smoking is just about 
as quiet and unostentatious as all the 


' 


other things he engages in. Cigars seem 
to be very companionable with him. | 
don’t know what brand he chooses to 
smoke (so am precluded from giving 
them a plug here), but there is a most 
complacent air about him and no little 
smoke when he is indulging. 


Hobbies Found in Family 


As to hobbies, my guess is, ali of 
them are tied up in the bundle of his 
family. Mrs. Eager (Mabelle), Miss 
Majorie, a graduate of Colby Junior 
College, at New London, N. H., and 
Sergeant Edwin H. Eager, connected 
with the United States Aviation Ground 
Crew Service, now doing foreign duty. 

In addition to being a fine wife, Mrs. 
Eager is a graduate nurse and has made 
use of her nursing skill to keep E. N. E. 
generally well over the years. There has 
been mighty little absenteeism on ac- 
count of illness in his twenty-five years 
association with us. 

A graduate of Columbia School - of 
Journalism he is a staunch rooter for 
Columbia University in the field of 
sports, and attends most of its football 
games. In the field of professional base- 





Eager Honored at Dinner 


In honor of Edwin N. Eager, 
whose twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the publication is featured in this 


special insert, The Eastern Under- 
writer and its staff entertained at 
dinner Thursday evening, October 


26, at the Crane Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Sharing honors with 
Mr. Eager were his mother, Mrs. 
Oliver Eager; his wife, Mabelle | 
Howes Eager; his daughter-in-law, 
Shirley, whose husband, Sergeant 
Eager, is serving overseas in the 
India-Burma theatre of war, and his! 
daughter, Marjorie. | 











ball he is a loyal all the time rooter 
for the Yankees and Giants, with a 
rather strong leaning toward the former. 
Definitely so when those teams engage 
in inter-league games for the cham- 
pionship of Manhattan. 

(Note: He had a bad time of it as 
far as baseball was concerned this year. 
I am going to eat at least one dinner 
at his expense.) 

Participating in this tribute to Edwin 
Norton Eager provides a real joy for 
the writer. Certainly, if the trouble I 
have had over his twenty-five years 
association with us, was caused by him, 
I would have been living through a 
mellifluous utopia. There just would 
have been none. It is Almost Too Good 
to Be True. 
































The Waldorf-Astoria 
“Unofficial Palace of New York” 
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‘Hey, Fellows ith a boy!” 


later home nursing service to see that every little care was 


Days and weeks of silence from the pretty little wife 
that he’d left behind just when he’d most wanted to be 
with her. Then this brief but joyous message—“Son 
born—Mother doing fine.” You can bet that he appre- 
ciates the American Red Cross. For it was the Red Cross 
that got the message through that substituted happiness 
for anxiety. The Red Cross was right there at home, 


too—Nurse’s and Dietitians’ Aides in the hospital; 


provided. Yes, the American Red Cross is doing what it 
can to do everything he’d want to do for her—as well as 
everything she’d want to do for him.And this story might 
be repeated countless times all over the country and all 
over the world. So let’s give a hand—a helping hand if pos- 

sible—to this fine organization which knows no other 


reward than satisfaction in having been of service. 


This is the eighth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE . » 


AUTOMOBILE ° 


MARINE 
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Campaign of Jewish 
Charities Under Way 


HELPS 116 SOCIAL AGENCIES 





Charles Liebowitz Chairman of Federa- 
tion’s General Insurance Commit- 
tee; in Insurance Since 1906 


Campaign of the general insurance 
committee of the Federation of Jewish 
charities is well under way. Objective 
is to help the groundwork of the Fed- 
associations which 





eration’s 116 allied 





CHARLES LIEBOWITZ 


more than 300,000 needy New 
Yorkers yearly. Those being assisted 
by the Federation’s 116 agencies include 


assist 


hospitals, orphan asylums, old age 
homes, wayward children, Hebrew 
schools. With the increased cost of 


commodities and labor it is important 
that the Federation be given every pos- 
sible support. 

Chairman of the 
committee is Charles Liebowitz of 
Charles Liebowitz & Co., Inc., 116 John 
Street, began his insurance career in 
1906 as an office boy and after ex- 
perience with several other general in- 
surance brokerage offices started his 
own agency a quarter of a century ago. 
During the past ten years Mr. Liebo- 
witz devoted considerable of his time to 
life insurance, placing business with 
Equitable Society, Prudential and 
Guardian Life. He was one of the first 
students of E, R. Hardy at New York 
University insurance courses. For 
twelve years he has been on the Fed- 
eration’s insurance committee. 

Closely associated with him on the 
committee are Clarence K. Whitehill, 
the Whitehill Agency; George P. Fran- 
kel, Frankel & Co.; and Walter Berson, 
Julius Finn & Co. 


general insurance 





NAIA Executive Group 
To Meet in Philadelphia 


An executive committee meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents has been scheduled for Novem- 
ber 12 and 15 at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia, President W. Ray 
Thomas, Pittsburgh, and Vice President 
Hunter Brown, Pensacola, Fla. an- 
nounce. This meeting will coincide with 
the company-producer meeting Novem- 
ber 13-14 in Philadelphia. 

Invitations have been sent to the 
forty-eight state associations of the Na- 
tional Association to send delegates to 
the important company-producer gather- 
ing. A tally reveals that thirty-six states 
have already indicated the names of 
their representatives. All but four of 
the remaining states are expected to 
designate their delegates by the end 
of the month. 


J. F. Wohlgemuth, 65, 
Passes at Cincinnati 


NATIONAL UNDERWRITER HEAD 





Had S ded to Presidency on Death 
of His Brother, E. J. Wohlgemuth 
in 1939 








John Felix Wohlgemuth, 65, president 
of the National Underwriter Co., died 
at his home in Cincinnati, October 19, 
where he had appeared to be recovering 
from an illness of a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Wohlgemuth had been president of the 
National Underwriter Co., since January, 
1939, following the death of his brother, 
Edward Jay Wohlgemuth who had been 
president of the company for a number 
of years. 

John F. Wohlgemuth was born on a 
farm near Imlay City, Mich., August 28, 
1879. He was educated in district and 
grade schools and attended a commer- 
cial college. In 1897 he joined Gaukler’s 
Insurance Agency at Detroit, the same 
year that his older brother founded the 
Ohio Underwriter at Cincinnati which 
later became the Western Underwriter 
and then the National Underwriter with 
publication office in Chicago, In 1899, 


C. M. Cartwright, now editor of the 
publication, had joined it as managing 
editor. 


He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Janet 
Wohlgemuth, who at the time of their 
marriage in Chic ago in 1910, was a prac- 
t cing physician in that city; also four 
sisters, Mrs. Emma Ewald and Mrs. 
Geraldine Tobin of Detroit, Mrs. Louise 
Griesbaum of Cincinnati, and Sister M. 
Geraldine, a religious, Monroe, Mich., 
and two brothers, George J. Wohlge- 
muth of Armada, Mich., and Albert J. 
Wohlgemuth, president of the Rough 
Notes Co. of Indianapolis, which is 
closely affiliated with the National Un- 
derwriter Co. George E. Wohlgemuth, 
assistant editor of the National Under- 
writer in its New York office, is a 
nephew. 


GEORGE F. THOMAS ADVANCED 


Named General Adjuster of Phoenix of 
Hartford Group; Has Been Officer 
of Great Eastern Fire 

Following a directors’ meeting of the 
Great Eastern Fire, it was announced 
jointly by President Allan C. Stevens of 
that company and George C. Long, Jr., 
president of the Phoenix of Hartford 
Group, that George F. Thomas had been 
appointed general adjuster of the Phoe- 
nix and its affiliated companies. Mr. 
Thomas will start his new duties No- 
vember 1 in Hartford. : 

Graduating from Boston University in 
1925 Mr. Thomas commenced his insur- 
ance career with the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau in the Boston office. After 
serving with that organization in New 
England and suburban New York, he 
entered the employ of the Great Eastern 
as special agent when it was organized 
in 1929. He later became secretary and 
vice-president, the position he now holds. 

President Stevens of the Great East- 
ern also announced the election of Mr. 
Thomas to the board of directors of the 
Great Eastern. 








J. F. Brennan President 


Of N. Y. Brokers’ Ass’n 


Directors of the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York, Inc., have 
elected J. F. Brennan of Rollins Burdick 
Hunter Co. as president. Other officers 
are Lester D. Egbert, first vice presi- 
dent; Thomas F. Handy, second vice 
president; S. Stanley Gray, treasurer, 
and Henry H. Livingston, secretary. 

Mr. Brennan, formerly vice president 
of the association during the adminis- 
tration of R. E. Kipp of DeLanoy, Kipp 
& Swan, has been chairman of the casu- 
alty and surety committees of both the 
National Association of Insurance Brok- 
ers and the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 
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Friends Honor W inchestex 

Philip M. Winchester, manager of the 
Eastern department of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, was guest 
of honor at a dinner given Monday by 
his friends at the Drug & Chemical 
Club in New York. The principal 
speaker was George Lilly, general man- 
ager of the bureau. Chairman of the 
dinner was J. J. Ratchford, treasurer of 
the Prudential of Great Britain, and 
others on the committee were Joseph 
G. Sullivan, Fidelity-Phenix; Stephen P. 
Ratchford, vice president of the Jos. M. 
Byrne Co., Newark; A. R. Johnson, 
Hartford Fire, and J. L. Hawthorne, 
North British & Mercantile, 





Peterson Joins Reilly 

Harold A. Peterson, former staff ad- 
juster of the Royal-Liverpool Group, has 
joined the office of E. R. Reilly, inde- 
pendent adjuster, of 123 William Street, 
New York City, Mr. Peterson started 
his insurance career in 1922 with the 
North British & Mercantile. After serv- 
ing them for a period of six years he 
became associated with the Royal- 
Liverpool Group where he has been 
attached to the metropolitan adjusting 
department for the past twelve years. 





Institute Meets 


(Continued from Page 16) 


states, four provinces of Canada, Cuba 
and Panama. 

Of those registering, 71.2% actually 
and 71.3% in May, 
and 71.3% in May. The September per- 

In conclusion Mr. Hardy stated that 
this year probably will represent the 
low mark in registration for courses 
and as service men return to civilian 
life next year the number of students 
will increase. The board of governors 
has received a recommendation that 
there be an addition to the staff of the 
institute of an educator whose primary 
duty will be for the time being to visitt 
the different insurance centers in this 
country to encourage development of 
educational facilities along insurance 
lines by way of the institute. 


Prize Winners 


Winners of prizes for the highest 
average marks in the January, May an 
September examinations were announce d 
as follows at the meeting: 

General principles prize, Grace 
Cody, Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile, 
Columbus. 

Casualty prize, Edward H. Lohss, 
Employers’ Liability, Indianapolis, ' 

Fire prize, John H. MecNichols 01 
Aldis & Co., Chicago. 

Life prize, Mark J. Silo, Metropolitan 
Life, New York. 

Inland marine prize, Charles H. Con! 
lin, secretary, Northern of New York. 

Ocean marine prize, Richard H. Jo:- 
dan, Atlantic Mutual, New York, 

Surety prize, Wilmarth A. Sherm: n, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, Chi- 
cago, and Tsong Y. Lieu, Univers! 
Trading Corp. New’ York. Mr. Liev, 
who has been in this country about 
three years, holds a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, China. 
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modern bakeries. cous 
~ The country’s 30,000 bakeriesemploy —_, 
over 250,000 people, and have an an-° 
nual payroll of a quarter of a billion 
dollars—highest among all the food 
industries. In value of ptoducts used 
yearly (an estimated two billion dollars) . 
American bakeries are second only to’ 
wholesale meat packing in the food in- 
_ dustry field. : 
The expression, “Clean as a waders 
bakery,” is a common figure of speech. 
_ Today the American baking industry : 
"represents the latest developments in 
-. machinery, production and distribution 
methods and sanitary handling. 
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PROTECTING 
AMERICA 


Through the ages, bread has been the basic food 
of soldiers—and under the present vitamin and 
mineral enrichment program, “enriched” flour 
and bread are playing an important part, not only 
on the fighting front but also by providing. an 
ideal means for getting required nutritive value 
into the diet of civilians at home. 

Insurance Protection, too, is “enriched” by ac- E 
tivities which not only minimize the danger of —— 
damage to property by fire or other hazards but @@Q4\A @ 
also safeguard human life by encouraging the use 
‘ of all precautionary measures and equipment 
E known to modern safety engineering. 

Inquiries are invited regarding the extensive 
underwriting and service facilities of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group. 















Westinghouse 


Bread, the ideal companion to all 
foods, offers a war-time means of 
extending ration points, adding ex- 
tra nutrition and cutting food costs. 
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Observations of J. Dyer Simpson 


(Continued from Page 1) 


that even without your material and 
moral help we could not alone have 
withstood the aggressor then, but I, and 
millions of my countrymen will never 
forget the help you gave in our darkest 
hour. 

At home today, it is a case of plainer 
living, higher thinking, and harder work- 
ing for everyone. But the vitality of 
the people has been maintained although 
many at present are somewhat fatigued ; 
there is a better condition of national 
health; an improvement in vital  sta- 
tistics; lots of fine babies and healthier 
children. There is a change in the out- 
look on life of our young women as a 
result of compuisory national service; a 
more serious attitude, replacing what 
was in danger of becoming mere friv- 
olitv. The moral fibre of our young men 
has been toughened ,and both of these 
have contributed to the toning up of the 
whole people. Energy and vitality, im- 
avination and brains, may have to take 
the place of money and material pos- 
sessions in future, but these are impor- 
tant and valuable national assets. 

We have learnt to practice economy, 
and salvage and recovery departments 
have been active. Quoting one example 
only, wastepaper recovered from salvage 
and repulped now exceeds 3,600,000 tons. 
Every scrap of paper, cigarette carton, 
or anything of that sort which can be 
salvaged is precious. Our voluntary war 
savings movement, corresponding to 
your War Loan Drives, has done well 
throughout the country, and we in Liver- 
pool take special pride in the fact that 
our city has led the Provinces. Ration- 
ing of food and clothing and other re- 
strictions have put us on what is prac- 
tically an internal coupon currency; but 
restrictions have been accepted without 
complaint and observed loyally; and 
breaches have been infinitesimally small 
in number. 

Mobilization of Women 


All women between the ages of 18 
and 50 have been mobilized, and even 
outside these ages the reflex effect has 
been tantamount to mobilization. In 
Great Britain the palm must be awarded 
to our womenfolk in any assessment of 
the credit for war effort over five long 


~ 


J. DYER SIMPSON 


years. Women of the United States, 
both at home and abroad, have rendered 
magnificent service voluntarily. The con- 
tribution to the war effort by women 
of every. nation indicates a changed 
status of women throughout the world. 

Domestic help in Britain is practically 
unobtainable and although that is nothing 
new here, the absence of labor-saving 
devices in British houses makes the 
management of anything more than a 
three or four bedroom house a real bur- 
den and a liability. The domestic strain 
imposed by compulsory billeting arising 
out of evacuation has placed a serious 
strain upon everyone, evacuees as well 
as their compulsory hosts. Over a mil- 
lion women and children have been dis- 
tributed throughout the homes of Eng- 
land under orders which have all the 
force of compulsion on the householder. 
Small houses are at a high premium. 
Private gardeners are unobtainable, and 
fortunate is the owner of a vegetable 
garden if he has a man who, by reason 





of disability or age, is available to cul- 
tivate it. But many a _ middle-aged 
waistline has been “slenderized” by un- 
accustomed pushing of a lawn mower, 
or the assiduous use of rake and hoe. 
The supply of coal and other fuel is 
severely restricted, and is not always 
obtainable when wanted. Fruit, particu- 
larly citrous fruit, is practically unob- 
tainable. Despite our shortages of food- 
stuffs regarded in prewar days as indis- 
pensable, we are as a _ nation well, 
healthy, and if not as gay and happy, 
at least as tough, and more determined 
and able to “see it through” as before 
the war began. 
Business Men in Government 

The war effort in Britain, as here, has 
been greatly helped by business men in 
Government. You have-a long list: of 
notable contributors—Averill Harriman, 
Robert Lovett, Philip Reed—to mention 
only a few. We have Lord Woolton, 
Lord Leathers and many others. In 
Britain there is a growing, if gradual, 
recognition of the essential importance 
of the contribution which business men 
have made and must continue to make 
to the affairs of the state, and the 2,000- 
vear old dictum of Pericles is receiving 
fresh recognition, viz., there is insecurity 
over all possessions if the best brains 
do not share in civic responsibilities. In 
our national interests—you and we— 
cannot afford to leave it all to the poli- 
ticians after the war. International af- 
fairs are too important and complicated 
for business men to relinquish active 
participation after the war. Somehow 
we must find a formula or basis whereby 
companies and business firms would be 
enabled to assume their fair proportion- 
ate share of this obvious responsibility, 
which if neglected, will be only at our 
peril. When speaking of business men 
in government, I wish to say, paren- 
thetically, how grateful we are for the 
military. man you have produced and 
sent to us: General Eisenhower. He has 
proved himself not only a great general, 
but a statesman who has welded to- 
gether our professionals and yours into 
a smoothly working team to wage effi- 
cient and successful war. He is a veri- 
table Ace of Trumps. His example and 
his success in the “welding process” is 
to me a great assurance for the success 
of our joint efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of the peace to come. 


Reestablishment of Overseas Trade 
To Britain the reestablishing of our 
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overseas trade is all important: today it 
is practically nonexistent. Under war 
conditions we are growing 70% of our 
food. Even after the war we will doubt- 
less grow more than we did prior to 
1939. However, our prosperity for cen- 
turies has been based on exports and 
industry—not on agriculture—and the 
obstacles in the way of reestablishing 
our export and industrial position are 
considerable. Finance and raw materials 
are éssential, and our problem now is 
how and where to find them. It is to 
the advantage of the United States that 
Britain should continue to import large 
quantities of food and raw materials. 
Unless surplus production in the United 
States can be marketed abroad at good 
prices there is a risk that your internal 
price level may fall to the detriment of 
the internal economy and the standard 
of living of the United States. Indus- 
trial Britain has been and is your most 
important customer able to pay a good 
price for America’s surplus and export- 
able products. As such she is a distinct 
asset to America. 

Since the Bretton Woods conferences, 
we have read Mr. Aldrich’s analysis and 
that of Mr. Burgess. There must be 
and will be further discussion of this 
important problem of monetary stabiliza- 
tion. Britain is vitally interested in the 
twin giant problems of import duties 
and exchange rates and recognizes the 
preponderance of the dollar-sterling po- 
sition in the world of trade. If dollars 
and sterling can be related to each 
other to our mutual satisfaction the ma- 
jor part of the world’s trade would be 
provided for and the relationship of 
other currencies to those two should be 
correspondingly simpler. But first we 
must know what it is we are trying to 
equate in the dollar-sterling ratio. Britain 
hopes to avoid inflation to any marke 
degree and so does the United States, 
but it is difficult at present to say 
whether the internal value of the £ will 
be nearer one-third or two-thirds of its 
pre 1914 level when this war is over. 
would not hazard any guess at the fu- 
ture internal value of the dollar. 

Import Duties 

Import duties have also more than 
academic interest for us and we are 
hopeful that it may be found possible 
to co-relate the interests of the United 
States and Britain so as to permit more 
latitude for British imports in cate- 
gories which do not create hardship to 
American industries or conflict acutely 
with internal production. Only thus can 
the British Empire be able to buy as 
well as sell and so retain its position 
as the United States’ largest customer. 
Reduction of the exchange rate to less 
than $4 to the pound will not meet the 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Take a good look at this photograph of our boys under fire on Saipan. Fight- 
ing their way to Tokio—island by island, foot by foot. Alll risk their lives and their 
future — Why? So that you can sit back and take it easy? 

NOT BY A LONG SHOT! They expect you to back them to the limit — To 
buy more bonds and to see that war equipment and supplies reach them in time. 


CAN YOU TELL THE MARINES THAT YOU'LL NEVER LET THEM DOWN? 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Organized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 


Organized 1906 


Firemen's Insurance ze Company of Newark, N. J. 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


FIRE- MARINE: han SURETY 
Organized 1853 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Organized 1866 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Organized 1870 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


NS URANCE 
HOME OFFICE 
Foreign Department 


111 John St. 
New York 7, New York 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3,- Illinois 


BUY MORE BONDS 


Official U. S$. Marine Corps Photo 


465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C, 


AND KEEP THEM 


10 PARK PLACE 
Canadian Departments 


+ NEWARK I, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Dept. 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas |, Texas 


The Metropolitan Casual Insurance Co.of N.Y. 


Organiz 


Commercial Casualty “de Company 
Organized 1909 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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G. F. Sullivan in Swan Song at _ 
Gen’! Brokers Dinner; 650 Attend 


Head Table Lined With Distinguished Guests; Judge Albert 
Conway in Fine Form as Toastmaster; Welcome by 
Greenbaum; Gold Medal to E. C. Stone 


The nineteenth annual dinner of Gen- 


eral Brokers’ Association, held Wednes- 
day evening at Hotel Astor, New York, 
with around 650 attending, was not 
like the affairs of former years in that 
George F. Sullivan, who has been presi- 
dent for eight consecutive years, an- 





GEORGE F. SULLIVAN 


nounced that he was not a candidate 
for reelection to that office. It was his 
swan song, the last he will ever make 
in the capacity of association president, 
and it gave many present the oppor- 
tunity to compliment him on his admin- 
istration of the organization during the 
longest reign on record for a brokerage 
association in Greater New York. 

The association was happy to have 
Judge Albert Conway, Court of Appeals 
of New York, as toastmaster, an old 
favorite of the brokers since his days 
as Superintendent of Insurance. Also on 
hand, but not as a speaker, was Robert 
E. Dineen, now Superintendent of In- 
surance, who was accompanied by sev- 
eral members of his staff. Commissioner 
Charles F. J. Harrington of Massachus- 
etts also was present, having come down 
from Boston especially to see the cere- 
mony in connection with the gold medal 
award to Edward C. Stone, the United 
States general manager and attorney, 
Employers’ Liability. 

Sullivan Presents Medal 


That ceremony was impressive with 
President Sullivan making the presenta- 
tion to Mr. Stone for the distinguished 
service he has rendered in the past 
twelve months on behalf of the insur- 
ance fraternity. It was pointed out that 
Mr. Stone has on many occasions dem- 


onstrated his analytical power, vision, 
enterprise and enthusiasm. He _ has 
worked untiringly since the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision in the S, E. U. A. 
case to awaken the business to the need 
for statesmanship in solving the problem 
of what is best needed for the future 
course of the business in Federal legis- 
lation. In this connection Mr. Stone has 
been a member of the special committee 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. In view of his prominence 
in this situation, the General Brokers’ 
Association invited him to give the ad- 
dress of the evening, subject being “Fed- 
eral Legislation” which is reviewed in the 
casualty-surety department of this issue. 

Mr. Stone was the tenth man to have 
been so honored by the association, 
medals having been awarded in succes- 





sive years to the following: 1935—Lew 
A. Wallace, former director of Johnson 
& Higgins; 1936—Archibald G, Hall, for- 
mer editor of Insurance Advocate; 1937 
—Edward R. Hardy, secretary-treasurer, 
Insurance Institute of America; 1938— 
the late Julian Lucas, former president, 
Davis, Dorland & Co.; 1939—Samuel R. 
Feller, former first deputy, New York 
Insurance Department, now lieutenant 
colonel in the Army; 1940—Leonard L. 
Saunders, former executive secretary, In- 
surance Federation of New York State; 
1941—Joseph J. Magrath, secretary, Fed- 
eral Insurance Co.; 1942—the late Paul 
L. Haid, president, Insurance Executives 
Association; 1943—Louis H. Pink, for- 
mer Superintendent of Insurance, now 
executive head of Associated Hospital 
Service of New York. 
President Sullivan’s Address 

Nathan Greenbaum, chairman of the 
dinner committee, opened the _ post- 
prandial features of the evening, wel- 
coming the distinguished guests who 
were later to be introduced by Judge 
Conway, and the large gathering of fire, 
marine, casualty and surety company 
men and producers assembled in the 
Astor’s grand ballroom. 

President George F. Sullivan’s annual 
address was the next on the program. 
He emphasized that members of the 
association must direct their energies 
and abilities in complete unity with all 
others in working out a reasonable pro- 
gram in connection with Federal legis- 
lation. 

At the outset Mr. Sullivan announced 
that he would not be a candidate for 
reelection to office. He expressed ap- 
preciation for the wholehearted, gen- 
eral support he has received for the 
past eight years and said: “If your pro- 
grams have not been fully realized or 
mistakes have been made, it certainly 
is not because of your lack of efforts; 
rather it. should be charged to me. I, of 
course, will fully support the incoming 
administration. I am sure much greater 
progress will be made in the future.” 

Mr. Sullivan then said that he was 
concerned with two subjects, most im- 
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The Royal Exchange Fireman 


guards many millions of dollars 
in property values against loss 


FIRE &@ CASUALTY LINES 








The Royal Exchange Fireman, well 
known asa symbol of Sound Insurance 
Protection, was in the early days of in- 
surance one of the First Protectors of 
property against fire or other disaster. 
Today he safeguards many millions of 
dollars in properties including vital 
materials which go into equipment 
transported to points all over the 
world for the Allied forces. His service 
is enlisted in the “great cause.” 


Royal Exchange Group 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
CAR & GENERAL INSURANCE CoORP., Ltd. 


111 John Street, New York 








Through 
Peace and Wars 
Since 1720 


The Royal Exchange Companies have 
consistently maintained their record 
for prompt and gratifying service to 
Agents and Assureds. 
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portant of which from the brokers’ im- 
mediate viewpoint, “is that of consistent 
decreasing income in the units in the 
various lines of insurance.” He empha- 
sized: “The firm basic policy of our 
association has been to advocate and 
work for broader coverage and lower 
premium cost as well as less litigation, 
We were sure that this program would 
result in more of our people being able 
to purchase insurance and secure its 
benefits in time of disaster and trouble. 
To the credit of the leaders in all 
branches, fire, casualty, surety, marine 
and life, this sound thought has been 
accepted without any reservations. Much 
of it has been accomplished and more 
is in process of accomplishment. After 
all, we are a part of a most progressive 
business because the inherent desire of 
all of us, company executives, brokers, 
agents and insurance departments, is to 
progress. ; 
Minimum Commission Per Policy 

“This brings to us, the average broker 
and also to the average agent-broker, a 
problem. Reductions mean less dollar 
income and much more work. Still we 
do not intend to change our basic policy. 
We have begun already a study of this 
situation, together with other associa- 
tions, both agents and brokers. There 
is considerable conviction among us that 
the answer may be to provide a mini- 
mum commission per policy. It is felt 
this arrangement might help to offset 
the decreased income arising from lower 
premiums as well as lower commissions 
from the present graded expense plans. 
Many have advanced the thought that 
the division of commission should be 
fixed by agreement between the agent 
and brokers. At present the division is 
made by organizations in which we have 
no representation. Many other ideas 
have been advanced. We welcome all 
of them and solicit them. I am sure 
in time a very definite program will be 
worked out which should help to solve 
part of it if not all, 

“The other equally important matter, 
which is more long range, is that of 
the steps we must take as a result of 
the recent Supreme Court decision. We 
must concern ourselves now with the 
future and not the past. Discussions as 
to what might happen are now academic. 
It has happened and we must face the 
realistic facts. Our energies and abil:- 
ties and efforts must now be directed 
in complete unity with all others to 
work out a reasonable program. Ths 
program must be one that rests pri- 
marily on supervision by the severil 
states which has worked so well to our 
satisfaction and of our customers. 

“Tonight we are going to impose on 
our medal winner, Edward C. Stone. He 
has been one of those in the forefront 
in grappling with this tremendous com 
plicated problem. He is very much more 
competent to speak to you on it than 
I am and will do so. When the finished 
program is ready, I urge you to give 
of your time and effort and influence 
in seeing to it that it is adopted by the 
Congress and the Federal administra- 
tion.” 
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PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE 


North America has supplied its 
Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America Agents with a 
belt-full of live ammunition to 
shoot at prospects for its new 
$10,000 Comprehensive Personal 
Liability Policy that sells for $10, 
and is being featured in North 
America's National Advertising. 


Agents who know about such 
things tell usit’s the best 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 










He’s ready to write 
NEW BUSINESS 


PROFIT PAK we have ever 
furnished our producers. And 
along with it goes this advice: 


"Don't look at the $10 premium! 
Look at the total number of 
prospects who can be sold— 
88% of all home owners. That's 
a target worth shooting at!” 


Ask any Indemnity fieldman 
about it... 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, Ailacllphia 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 






- BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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N. Y. Pond, Blue Goose, 
Holds Dinner Meeting 





WILLIAM F. OHL, JR., PRESIDES 





Philip M. Winchester Tells of New 
Committee to Aid Reemployment 
Of Returning Service Men 

Nearly 100 members and guests of 
New York City Pond of Blue Goose at- 
tended the season’s opening 7nner meet- 
ing at Meyer’s Hotel in Hoboken on 
October 18. Most Loyal Gander William 
F. Ohl, Jr., Home, presided and follow- 


ing the business meeting there was a 
short entertainment program. 

Philip M. Winchester, Fire Compa- 
nies’ Adjustment Bureau and Grand 


Supervisor of the Grand Nest, and Past 
Most Loyal Gander Richard C. Williams, 
North British & Mercantile, reported on 
the Grand Nest meeting at Denver in 
August. Mr. Winchester stated that one 
of the important actions taken there was 
creation of a new committee on reem- 
nloyment of nearly 900 Blue Goose mem- 
bers now in the Armed Services. The 
committee aims to assist returning men 
secure satisfactory employment in the 
insurance field. 

In presenting the PMLG emblem to 
Mr. Williams, who headed the pond last 
vear, Mr. Winchester commended him 
highly for his successful administration 
and for his outstanding record over a 
neriod of years in securing new mem- 
bers for the pond; which now has a 
total of over 380 ganders. 

New York City Pond has sent to its 
members in the armed services overseas 
and will send to members in service in 
this country a beautiful leather letter 
writing set. Albert FE. Monsanto is 
chairman of the Armed Services com- 
mittee. 

A number of past most loyal ganders 
of New York Pond were present at the 
dinner. These included Edward W. Dart, 
E. C. Niver, Robert F. Moore, Fred L. 
3ross, Samuel A. Mehorter, who is also 
past most loyal grand gander and 
Messrs. Winchester and Williams. 

Several new members were voted into 
the pond. These include Raymond C, 
Thompson, Aero Insurance Underwrit- 
ers; Edward Gaulkin, Newark attorney; 
Charles E. Klein, American Equitable, 
and Blake Power, Home. David C. 
White, Caledonian, became affiliated bv 
petition of flight from the Empire State 
Pond, now inactive. 





Carvalho Will Manage 
Metropolitan Fire Re. 


B. N. Carvalho, who resigned last week 
as president of the Northeastern of 
Hartford, has stated he will devote him- 
self to operations of the Metropolitan 
Fire Reassurance of New York, which 
has heretofore been operated from the 
Northeastern office. The company will 
be moved to new headquarters when 
space can be secured. 

Former Vice President George E. 
Jones of the Northeastern announces 
he has no immediate plans other than 
vacationing at Granville, Mass. 

Control of the Northeastern has passed 
largely to Roger W. Babson, well-known 
economist, who owns or directs about 
125,000 of the 300,000 shares of the com- 
pany, according to Leonard M. Spangen- 
berg, a director representing the Babson 
interests. 

William J. Langer has been elected 
executive vice president of the company 
and also a member of the board of 
directors to succeed Mr. Carvalho, 





BLOOM OFFICER IN NAVY 

W. A. Bloom, former field supervisor 
for the Fred L. Gray Co., Minneapolis, 
has been commissioned a_ lieutenant 
(j. g.) in the Navy and is in training 
at Fort Schuyler, N. Y. Navy Lieu- 
tenant (j. g.) Earl Loose, also a former 
field supervisor for the general agency, 
has been transferred from Jacksonville, 
Fla. to San Diego, Cal., for assignment 
to a ship. 


ROCHESTER BOARD MEETS 





Memorial Resolution on 
Clements; Duffus and Friedlich 
Report on Convention 
The Underwriters Board of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., last week adopted a memo- 
rial resolution on the recent death of 
James C. Clements, 75 years old. Mr. 
Clements, who headed his own agency, 
was commended by the board for “his 
fidelity to the principles and ideals for 
which this board stands. He conducted 
his business on the highest plane of pro- 
fessional service and in strict accord 

with ethical standard.” 
Roy A. Duffus and Robert Friedlich, 


James C. 


who had attended the Milwaukee con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, reported on that meet- 
ing, President Robert Consler presided. 


Two new agency members were voted 
into the board at the meeting. They are 
Fireman, Webb & Bruce, Inc., and Mod- 


ern Protection, Inc. 


It was anounced that a regional con- 
vention of fire and casualty insurance 
agents from twenty counties in western 
and southern New York would be held 
in Rochester November 9 at the Seneca 
Hotel. John C. Stott, president of the 
New York State Association, will be the 
speaker at the banquet in the evening. 
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T. CHOCORUA, in 

New Hampshire’s 
White Mountains, gained 
considerable national prom- 
inence recently when the 
novel, ‘‘Look To The 
Mountain”? by LeGrand 
Cannon, Jr., a Book-of-the- 
Month selection, used this 
territory as its locale. Its bare 
granite peak rises in vivid 
contras* above its thickly 
wooded sides—like a pre- 


cious stone in a well-de- 
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MANCHESTER, N.H. 


ORGANIZED 1869 






signed setting —and is a favorite gathering place for nature 


lovers during the fall foliage season. 


The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company can bear in- 
spection in every season of the year—which fact has helped to 
build its reputation of being Sound, Solid and, Successful. 
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HONORED BY NORTH AMERICA 





Drakeford Agency of Tuskegee, Ala., 
and Wood Agency of Geneva, Ill. 
25 Years With Company 





John A. Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, has 
presented honorary certificates to two 
North America agencies in recognition 
of 25 years of continuous service. One 
of them is the John H. Drakeford In- 
surance Agency of Tuskegee, Ala., which 
was organized in 1890 by Charles W. 
Thompson, who at the time was presi- 
dent of the Bank of Tuskegee, which he 
organized. John H. Drakeford was 
cashier of the bank. 

When Mr. Drakeford became presi- 
dent of the Bank of Tuskegee, he pur- 
chased the insurance agency from Mr. 
Thompson and formed a_ partnership 
known as Drakeford & Henden. In 
1911 Mr. Henden resigned and the name 
was changed to John H. Drakeford In- 
surance Agency. In 1925 Floyd Forman, 
Mr. Drakeford’s brother-in-law,  pur- 
chased the agency, which he has been 
operating ever since that time. Mr. 
Drakeford died in 1934. 

The other agency is William C. Wood 
of Geneva, Ill, which also has repre- 
sented the North America for 25 years. 
In 1919, when Mr. Wood took over the 
insurance agency of John Wilson and 
began relations with the North America, 
he was assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Geneva. He, at first, 
carried on the business in his home, but 
when it became evident that an office 
was needed, the agency was moved to 
a new and modern office. 

Mr. Wood remained with the First 
National Bank of Geneva, serving as 
cashier, and, at the present time, as 
president. He has been active in civic 
affairs, having served as mayor of 
Geneva for four years; as well as city 
treasurer. At present he is a member 
of the Geneva Township Public Library 
Board, a member of the City of Geneva 
Reserve Fund Trustees and co-ordinator 
of the Geneva Civilian Defense Unit. He 
is a member. of the American Legion 
and has served as commander of the 
local post. 





Semmelmeyer Returns 


To Insurance on Coast 
H. W. Semmelmeyer, former manager 
of the public relations department of te 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Fa- 
cific and recently discharged from ti¢ 
Army with the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
has been appointed assistant manager 0! 
the Providence Washington, Boston, O'd 
Colony, National Union and Birmingham 
Fire in the Pacific department at San Fraii- 
cisco, George P. Williams is manager. 
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ELLIOTT A. MAYO PROMOTED 





SUBROGATION PACT ENFORCED 
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MARINE INSTITUTE MEETS 


Directors Are Elected; Rear 
Admiral Parker Talks on Prob- 

lems of New York Port 

[he forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers was held October 19 in New 
York and was followed by the annual 
luncheon. Presiding was Henry C. 
Thorn, president of the Institute, and 
the guest speaker was Rear Admiral 
Parker, Captain of the Port of New 
York, who presented a report on the 
general subject of port security and the 
particular problems in the Port of New 
York. 

The following directors were elected 
for three-year terms: Henry B. DeGray, 
president of Appleton & Cox, Inc.; J. S. 
Gilbertson, marine secretary of the 
Hartford Fire; Frederick B. McBride, 
vice president of the Fireman’s Fund; 
. W. Morrow, marine secretary of the 
Home, and H. C. Thorn, marine manager 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America. Henry H. Reed, general man- 
ager of the New York office of the 
North America, was reelected national 
councillor of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Among guests at the luncheon were 
Commander John T. Stanley, munitions 
officer of the Port of New York; Lt. 
Commander Sidney A, Harvey, Lt. Com- 
mander Thomas M. Torrey, Lt. S. P. 
Harwood, aide to the Admiral; Lt. John 
Potts, of the Royal Canadian Navy; D. 
Roger Englar, and William T. Butler, 
in charge of stowage of munitions and 
hazardous cargoes for the United States 
Coast Guard. 





Five 





“Freight Unit” in Limit of 
Liability Clause Defined 


In the libel of a steamship as common 
carrier for damage to a giant amuse- 
ment crane shipped on board the re- 
spondent’s steamship San Diego in good 
order and condition for transportation 


to San Francisco, at the port of Le 
Havre, France, on November 25, 1938, 
it appeared that the crane was badly 
damaged on arrival at San Francisco. 
This damage could not have been 
caused by any peril of the sea. The 
Federal Court for southern New York, 
Stirnimann v. The San Diego, 55 F. 
Supp. 798, found the evidence fairly 
susceptible of the conclusion that dam- 
age was caused either in the loading 
ot the crane on the ship or its storage 
and subsequent handling by the re- 
spondent. 

The court also found that the crane 
was not delivered by the San Diego 
owners at San Francisco in as good 
condition as when shipped and because 
thereof such owners failed to carry out 
the terms of its contract of carriage; 
and because thereof the libelant was 
camaged, The damage to parts of the 
crane was confined to units which were 
unpacked and uncrated. The court did 
not fix the amount of that damage for 
lack of evidence, 

The libelant was held entitled to re- 
cover the damages reasonably sustained 
‘o the crane by the respondent’s failure 
‘to deliver it in as good condition as 
when received at Le Havre. The Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act limitation 
to $500 per package “or in case of goods 
not shipped in packages, per customary 
‘reight unit” does not seem to have 
veen defined in any previous decision. 

The court defined “freight unit” as 
eferring to tons or separate pieces of 
the shipment, so that the libelant could 
recover not in excess of $500 as to 
iny separate part scheduled in the bill 
of lading, 


APPORTIONMENT CASE 


Division of Warehouse Fire Loss Be- 
tween Two Insurance Companies 
Upheld by Court 
Owners of cotton stored in a ware- 
house under warehouse receipts issued 
in accordance with United States Ware- 
house Act requirements brought an ac- 
tion for the Pennsylvania Fire against 
the warehouse company and the Pa- 
cific National Fire to recover for loss 
of the cotton when it was destroyed by 
fire. From the judgment entered by the 
Federal District Court for Arkansas 
the plaintiffs appealed. The Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the 
judgment. Dixy v. Federal Compress & 

Warehouse Co., 140 F. 2d 820. 

This is the second appeal in this case. 
On the first appeal, dismissal of the 
original action was reversed and the 
case reworded (132 F. 2d 275, 279.) The 
plaintiffs relied in their original action 
solely upon the warehouseman’s failure 
to take proper steps to collect from the 
insurer for the loss. After the reversal 
and remand of the case it appeared that 
the insurance company was duly pro- 
ceeded against and compelled to respond 
to the extent of its liability. The Circuit 
Court, therefore, now holds that a 
judgment in the amount of the value 
of the cotton could not be entered on 
the original cause of action. 

The holders of the warehouse receipts 
and the warehousemen each held sepa- 
rate fire policies. As held in the former 
appeal, these two policies constituted 
double or concurrent insurance. The 
plaintiff’s interest was the sole, real in- 
terest insured. The trial court’s ap- 
portionment of the loss equally between 
the two insurance companies was held 
proper. 





National Union Names 
Craidon Marine Special 


The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, announces appointment of Stan- 
ley Craidon as marine special agent, ef- 
fective November 1. Mr. Craidon was 
born in Chicago, educated in the public 
schools of Hammond, Ind., and at Pur- 
due University. His early insurance ex- 
perience was gained in handling inland 
marine and ocean cargo loss adjustments 
as well as lake marine losses. He is a 
junior member of Association of Aver- 
age Adjusters of the United States. 

Since 1942 Mr. Craidon has been asso- 
ciated with the inland marine depart- 
ment of the National Union and for the 
present will continue to maintain head- 
quarters at the home office in Pitts- 
burgh. 





Named Marine Agency Supervisor for 
Aetna Fire Group; Was Inland 
Marine Underwriter 
Elliott A. Mayo has been appointed 
marine agency supervisor of the Aetna 
Insurance Co. and its three subsidiary 
fire companies, the World Fire Marine 
Insurance Co., Piedmont Fire Insurance 
Co. and Standard Insurance Co. of New 
York, it is announced by Vice President 
George G. Quirk. For a number of years 
past, Mr. Mayo has been serving as 
inland marine underwriter. In 1931, 
shortly after his appointment as marine 
special agent, he was transferred from 
the home office to the North Carolina 
department at Charlotte. Since 1939 he 

has been located in Hartford. 

Mr. Mayo came to the Aetna in 1926 
as inland marine underwriter, with a 
background of ten years in the insur- 
ance business. He was first employed 
by the Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
of New York in 1916. In 1918 he joined 
the National Liberty Insurance Co. and 
from 1924 to 1926 he was employed by 
the Automobile Insurance Co. 





COURT HOLDS TUG AT FAULT 





Appeal in Admiralty Does Not Involve 
Reconsideration of Facts Found 
by Trial Court 
An appeal in admiralty does not in- 
volve a reconsideration of findings of 


fact carefully determined by a trial 
court upon conflicting evidence, 
Where there was reason to hold a 


tug which had a barge in tow in a canal 
was not embarrassed in its navigation 
by a slight overlapping of the center 
line of the canal by the last boat in 
tow of another tug, a decree holding the 
tug of still another tow solely at fault 
for damages to the barge and her cargo 
as the result of a sheer caused by the 
suction of the propeller of the tug so 
held at fault was held warranted. The 
Agnes A. Moran, Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 143 F. 2d 964. 

A vessel never has been required to 
prove that her fault could not have con- 


tributed to a collision between other 
boats when she herself collides with 
neither, 





HAROLD L. WRIGHT RETIRES 

Harold Lee Wright, 86, Texas’ first 
Insurance Commissioner and often re- 
ferred to as the dean of Texas insur- 
ance men, has retired after fifty-five 
years in the insurance business in Pales- 
tine, Texas, having sold his business to 
the Grisby Insurance Agency of that 
city. He was appointed Insurance Com- 
missioner of Texas by Governor Tom 
Campbell. Among the companies Mr. 
Wright has represented, some of them 
nearly fifty years are Allemannia, 
American General, Altas Assurance, 
Gulf, Republic. Niagara, Milwaukee Me- 
chanics’, U. S. Fire, American Surety, 
Commercial Casualty and Maryland 
Casualty. 





Building Owner Responsible as Bailee 


In an action by the insured in a theft 
policy, for the use of the insurance com- 
pany, against an apartment house owner 
which operated a garage for the use of 
its tenants at a specific charge was a 
large room in the basement of the 
building, with one door and accommo- 
dating several automobiles, with an at- 
tendant always present, to recover the 
amount paid by the insurance company 
as damages to the insured’s automobile 
when it was wrongfully taken from this 
garage, it was held that the department 
house owner was a bailee and responsi- 
ble for the damage to the car. 

The arrangement made was for “park- 
ing and storage privileges.” Specific 
spaces in the garage were assigned for 
the insured’s two cars. 
ignition keys in the garage so that the 
attendant could move the cars to their 
places. Early on a Sunday morning two 


Insured left his, 


boys broke into the garage, drove away 
insured’s car and damaged it. Defend- 
ant’s contention that it was not a bailee 
of the car but simply rented space to 
insured for parking and storing it was 
not sustained or that the car was taken 
from the insured’s possession and dam- 
aged. 

There was here the delivery of pos- 
session to the owner of the building es- 
sential to a bailment. Whether it was 
a bailment or a hiring of storage space 
depended upon the place, the conditions 
and the nature of the transaction. The 
garage was different in structure from 
an open parking lot, where the car 
owner may merely hire space. It is not 
usual for a car owner to leave his igni- 
tion keys in his car when he garages it. 
Westchester Development Corporation 
v. Burkett to use of Automobile Ins. 
Co. of Hartford, Aug. 11, 1941, Munici- 
pal Court of Appeals for District of 
Columbia, 38A, 2d 628. 





Court Holds Plaintiff Had Good Cause 
of Action Against Company in 
Absence of Fraud 
An insured against theft whose car 
had been stolen and recovered and the 
loss adjusted, executed a settlement and 
subrcgation agreement in the sum of 
$650 and returned it to the insurance 
company, but did not receive in ex- 
change the $650. In a suit by her thcre- 
for on the policy, the only defense was 
that at the time of the alleged loss 
plaintiff's automobile was being driven 
by an agent, servant or employe of the 
plaintiff with the permission of plaintiff 

or her agent. 

Plaintiff was held to have pleaded a 
good cause of action, “in the absence of 
a showing of fraud or the like,” and the 
proofs were held to entitle her to sum- 
mary judgment, under section 33A of 
the New York Personal Property Law 
(added by L. 1937, S. 77, Sec. 1) defining 
executory accord in this clause being 
to exclude for the operation of subdi- 
visions 2 and 3, the case where the par- 
ties agree to extinguish the existing ob- 
ligation immediately on the making of 
the new promise. Subdivision 2 provides 
that an executory accord thereafter 
made shall be effective although the 
satisfaction of the cause of action, etc., 
which is the subject of the accord was 
to occur at a time after the making of 
the accord. Balsam v. National Re- 
tailers Mut. Ins. Co., 48 N. Y. S., 2d 828. 





Composite Answers Ready 
In June’s CPCU Exams 


Dean Harry J. Loman of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property & Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., has prepared the 
Composite Answers to the CPCU ex- 
amination questions of last June. Now 
available are Parts I and II of this 
material, and in releasing it for the 
benefit of CPCU candidates of the fu- 
ture, Dean Loman cautions: 

“Although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they are 
not necessarily perfect. Manv of the 
questions involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard and fast 
solution could be required. Credit was 
given for the reasonableness of the an- 
swer and evidence of intelligent applica- 
tion of a candidate’s knowledge. 

“Candidates are cautioned not to rely 
on this set of questions and answers 
as a method of direct preparation for 
CPCU examinations. They may be 
useful as a guide to type of questions 
asked.” Correspondence concerning 
CPCU and the Institute should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Loman at the American 
Institute for Property & Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc., northeast corner of 
thirty-sixth and Walnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 


NATIONAL FIRE SPECIAL 
Harry W. McBride has been ap- 
pointed special agent for Kentucky and 
Tennessee for the National Fire Group. 
He is a native of Tennessee and was 
with the Tennessee Inspection Bureau 
at Nashville for six years. For the past 
fifteen years he has been special hazard 
inspector for the Oklahoma Inspection 
Bureau at Tulsa. He has had training 
in the Western department of the Na- 
tional Fire Group at Chicago in their 
engineering, automobile, inland marine 

and reporting cover departments. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 15) 





than 1%, and preferred stock approximate- 
ly ten million dollars. 

An important development in the financ- 
ing of this industry is revealed by com- 
paring the increase of approximately one 
billion dollars in plant investment during 
the five-year period with the actual decrease 
of about $28,000,000 in the amount 
of securities outstanding. This shows that 
during the past several years, the electric 
utility industry has been in a position to 
finance all expansion of facilities out of 
revenues. 
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Stone Urges Amendment 
To the Constitution 


STRONG TALK BEFORE BROKERS 





His Theme: What Course to Pursue in 
Federal Legislation as Result of 
U. S. Supreme Court Decision 





Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney, Employers’ 
Liability, made one of the best speeches 
of his career in discussing “Federal 
Legislation” before the nineteenth an- 
nual dinner of General Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of New York, Wednesday evening 
at Hotel Astor, New York. It was a 
busy evening for Mr, Stone inasmuch 
as he was the recipient of the associa- 
tion’s gold medal “for outstanding serv- 
ice to the insurance fraternity” just be- 
fore he gave the address of the evening. 
The following day in Manchester, N. H., 
Mr. Stone addressed the state associa- 
tion of insurance agents on the same 
subject, and in both appearances he is- 
sued the following plea and challenge: 

At a Cross Roads 

“We are at a cross roads in this great 
business of ours. Shall we go down the 
broad, wide road that leads to Federal 
supervision and bureaucracy, which un- 
doubtedly means not just Federal su- 
pervision but eventually governmental 
ownership and operation of the business, 
or shall we tread the paths we have so 
long trodden, which keep us closer to 
the people, which bring large revenue 
to the states, which make the super- 
vision of insurance one of the greatest 
of states’ rights—(it has actually ex- 
isted for well nigh a century)—and 
which will preserve the great business 
of insurance as one of the free private 
enterprises ? On your shoulders and on 
those of all others in the business must 
be put the responsibility for bringing 
about the right answer to this mo- 
mentous question.” 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Stone 
said that “if we could first know where 
we are because of the decision in the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
case, we could better judge what to do 
and how to do it.” Further along he 
said that because of this decision, “it 
naturally follows that Congress can 
regulate the business of insurance in- 
sofar as it is interstate or stretches 
across state lines.” As the business of 
insurance is conducted today, the great 
bulk of it is interstate, declared the 
speaker. He continued: 

Laws Which Apply to Insurance 

“In our search to know where we are, 
let us first look to see if Congress has 
already passed under its constitutional 
right to regulate commerce among the 
several states, and thus insurance, any 
laws which apply to the business of 
insurance. 

“We find right away that it has passed 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act which in 
this very case the court decided pro- 
hibited the ‘conduct of fire insurance 
cebmpanies which restrains or monopo- 
lizes the interstate fire insurance trade.’ 
The Supreme Court so applied this act 
as to make illegal certain combinations 
one of the purposes at least of which 
was to make and to promulgate rates. 
Thus the Congress, acting under its 
regulatory power, passed an act regulat- 
ing along certain lines the activities of 
persons and corporations engaged in 
interstate insurance business. Can such 
an act so passed and for such a purpose 
be properly termed ‘non-regulatory’ ? 

“But the Congress has not stopped 
with one act. It also passed the Clayton 





McKell Presides at Aviation 
Meeting of U. S. Chamber 


The aviation insurance section of the 
United States Chamber’s insurance com- 
mittee held its first meeting in New 


York at the Bankers Club Wednesday, 
and with W. E. McKell, president, New 
York Casualty, presiding as chairman of 
the section those attending undertook 
to formulate the policy, particularly as 
respects the role American aviation in- 
surance will play in an expanding indus- 
try in the post-war years ahead. The 
meeting was called by Paul Hardesty, 
insurance manager, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The following mem- 
bers of the section attended: 

Chase M. Smith, vice chairman, coun- 
sel of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; 
W. R. Mengelberg, vice president of 
same company; David C. Beebe, chair- 
man of the board, United States Avia- 
tion Underwriters, Inc.; George L. Lloyd, 
manager, Aero Insurance Underwriters ; 
G. C. Crisp, vice president, American 
Mutual Liability; Daniel de R. N. Scar- 
ritt, manager, Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters, and H. W. Yount, vice presi- 
dent, Liberty Mutual. 





Act, designed still further to prevent 
the restraint of trade and monopolies 
through interlocking directorates and 
otherwise. Since this likewise was 
passed by the Congress under its regu- 
latory power, still further to regulate 
along other lines the activities of cor- 
porations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, can it be even argued that such 
an act is ‘non-regulatory’ ? 

“But there are still other acts passed 
by the Congress which must be con- 
sidered. The next is the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. This act provides ‘un- 
fair methods of competition in com- 
merce and unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in commerce are hereby de- 
clared unlawful.’ Enforcement of the 
provisions of the act is committed to 
the Federal Trade Commission which is 
given the power to investigate the or- 
ganization, business, conduct, practices 
and management of any corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and to 
require such a corporation to file annual 
and special reports and answers to 
questions. 

“One more act passed by the Congress 
should not be overlooked. This is the 
Robinson-Patman Act, passed in 1936 as 
an amendment to the Clayton Act. The 
provisions of the act make unlawful 
discriminatory practices in the sale of 
‘commodities,’ ‘goods,’ ‘wares,’ or ‘mer- 

(Continued on Page 33) 


Charges Against Kemper 
Called Purely Political 


H. G. KEMPER ISSUES DENIAL 





Attempt Made To Serve J. S. Kemper 
in Brooklyn Dentist’s Action at 
Republican Headquarters 





Charging that the policyholders’ ac- 
tion filed last week by a Brooklyn den- 
tist against James S. Kemper, president 
and chairman of the Kemper Group of 
mutual companies at Chicago, was “en- 
tirely political,’ H. G. Kemper, execu- 
tive vice president of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty (which operates in New 
York State as (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. of Illinois), Ameri- 
can Motorists and National Retailers 
Mutual, issued a categorical denial of 
the charges brought in the action. 

The four-point cause of action was 
brought on behalf of Dr. Eugene Kos- 
ter, Brooklyn dentist and policyholder 
of Lumbermens, by Alfred Gurkin, at- 
torney, claiming that Mr. Kemper had 
enriched himself, his relatives and 
friends at the expense of policyholders. 
The political angle is found in the fact 
that Mr. Kemper is financial chairman 
of the Republican National Committee 
and efforts were made to have Mr. Kem- 
per served at Republican campaign head- 
quarters at the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, rather than at the offices of his 
companies in New York. Further politi- 
cal angle is concerned with the timing 
of the action as coming just before the 
national election. 

Following is the statement issued by 
H. G. Kemper: 


Genesis Is Political 


“It is apparent from the fact that the 
action against James S. Kemper was 
taken little more than two weeks be- 
fore the election that the genesis of the 
suit is entirely political. This further is 
confirmed by the fact that the matters 
complained of relate largely to situations 
which date back respectively nine and 
eighteen years. The political bias fur- 
ther is emphasized by the fact that no 
attempt was made to serve Mr. Kemper 
at the New York office of our companies, 
but only at Republican headquarters, 

“The charge that Mr. Kemper’s salary 
was increased 235% in 1942 over 1941 is 
false. There has been no change in his 
salary since 1935 and there has been no 
change in the officers’ bonus plan during 
that period which would, in any way, in- 
crease the rate of Mr. Kemper’s com- 
pensation. 

“The claim that James S. Kemper & 
Co. ‘handles the work of Lumbermens’ 
is untrue. Kemper & Co. did administer 
the management functions of Lumber- 
mens during the early years of the com- 
pany. That arrangement, however, was 
discontinued at Mr. Kemper’s request in 
1935—nine years ago. 

Sold Portion of Stock 


“Originally, Lumbermens owned all of 
the stock of American Motorists Insur- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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FORGERY BONDS 














BOND MANAGER 


A stock casualty company is entering ihe 
Fidelity and Surety field and wants a man jo 
set up and manage the home office department. 
Must be well versed in these lines. Salary and 
opportunity the best. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
166 W. Jackson Blvd... Chicago 4, |i, 
Har. 9040 











Elect P. R. Willemson 
President of N. Y. Firm 


STERLING OFFICES, LIMITED 





A. Rendtorff of London Becomes Board 
Chairman; Promotion Announced at 
25th Anniversary Dinner Party 





Paul R. Willemson, who has_ been 
with Sterling Offices, Ltd., New York, 
well known reinsurance intermediaries, 
for the past fifteen years, was elected 





Matar 


PAUL R. WILLEMSON 


president of the corporation late last 


week. For several years past he has 
been vice president and A. Rendtorff of 
London has been president. The latter, 
who heads the parent company, the 
Sterling Offices, Ltd., of London, is one 
of the best known and ablest of reinsur- 
ance internationalists. He now assumes 
the title of chairman of the board 

Mr. Willemson’s election was an- 
nounced to the New York staff at a 
dinner and theater party last Friday in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the New 
York firm in 1919. A guest from thie 
London office was Sydney Bartlett, di- 
rector of Sterling Offices, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, who has been connected with the 
organization for the past twenty-eig)it 
years, and Mr. Willemson’s brother, 
Verner R., who came down from 
Toronto to attend. He is president 0! 
Sterling Offices of Canada, Ltd. 

Paul Willemson’s initial insurance ¢x- 
perience was obtained with the London 
Guarantee & Accident, first in Copen- 
hagen and then in New York City at 
its United States head offices. He 
started with Sterling Offices, Ltd., in 
1929 with the rank of secretary. In 19)/ 
he was elected vice president, which 
rank was in keeping with the hich 
esteem with which he is held in fire 
and casualty-surety home offices. Mr 
Willemson has done a fine job of goo:- 
will building since he came into tie 
American reinsurance picture fiftecn 
years ago. One of his outside interes's 
is the work of the Insurance Society 0! 
New York. é 

J. W. McLoughlin, as secretary of tie 
corporation,- is Mr. Willemson’s righ'- 
hand man. Before joining Sterling O'- 
fices in 1938 he was with the Excess 
Insurance Co. of America, 
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Accident ex ihalth Sinus News 





N.Y. Sales Conference 
Features A. & H. Week 


F. N, DULL HONORARY CHAIRMAN 








Avjience Included Hongkong Insurance 
Executive; Hamlin Presided; W. W. 
Canner, Percy Magnus Speakers 





Twenty-five life and casualty com- 
panies and one agency—W. L, Perrin & 
Son—participated in the New York Ac- 
cident & Health Week program October 
23.28 which was held under auspices of 
the A. & H. Club of New York. Floyd 
N. Dull, Continental Casualty vice presi- 
dent, was the honorary chairman and 
George C. Hamlin, United States F. & 
G., as vice president of the club in 
charge of education, was the week’s 
chairman. It was an ambitious effort 
on the part of local A. & H. men to 
stimulate interest of metropolitan pro- 
ducers in their line. 

Opening event of the special week 
was a sales conference, held in the Great 
Hall of New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, at which Chairman Hamlin wel- 
comed guests and audience in the ab- 
sence (on account of sickness) of John 
F. Lydon, Ocean Accident, president of 
the club. Floyd N. Dull’s participation 


was in introducing Percy Magnus, 
past president, New York Board of 


Trade, who gave a fine address on Amer- 
ican free enterprise. The rapid-fire sales 
talk of the meeting was given by Wal- 
ter W. Canner, Travelers assistant man- 
ager, life, group and accident depart- 
ment, 55 John St. branch. The meet- 
ing closed with an open forum at which 
Harold M. George, United States F. & 
G., who was one of Mr. Hamlin’s hard- 
working committeemen, answered Gues- 
tions from the floor. 

One of the interested attendants was 

T. Y. Lieu, here in this country from 
Hongkong and now with Universal 
Trading Corp. in New York. He has 
given considerable study to American 
insurance methods and coverages, in- 
cluding A. & H., and after the war ex- 
pects to return to the China Assurance 
Corp. of which he was Hongkong as- 
sistant manager. 
_ Spot news announcement of the con- 
ference was that around the first of 
1945 the New York Club in cooperation 
with the Insurance Society of New York 
hopes to stage a series of open forum 
meetings for brokers and returning serv- 
icemen, 


Canner Confident of A. & H. Future 


Most interesting portion of Walter 
Canner’s fine sales talk was when he 
spoke about prospecting in New York 
City. Claiming that the field is almost 
unlimited for development, he said: 
“Every business day you and I see more 
people than many salesmen do in an 
entire month. From morning to night 
we see thousands of them—on trains, 
subways, ferries, streets, restaurants... 
people everywhere in the world’s largest 
cliy. We must find a way to meet them. 
But you may have discovered that be- 
cause of limitation of time, your social 
Contacts made outside of business hours 
just will not provide you with sufficient 
Prospects to satisfactorily develop your 
business. You might ask yourself this 
question—just how many clients did you 
cultivate socially in the past year? 

n solving this problem Mr. Canner 
gave three reasons why A, & H. insur- 
ance has successfully assisted the pro- 
ducer in his prospecting: (1) every- 
body is a prospect; (2) this coverage 
ajpeals to the selfish interest of man; 
reoresents primary protection; (3) your 
Story can be told effectively, logically, 
completely, and not take more than six 
minutes. It is a line of action. 
-onfident of the future, Mr. Canner 


declared that after the war A. & H. in- 
surance will enjoy tremendous growth 
and contribute even more generously 
than now to the success of commis- 
sioned men. Here are his reasons for 
this prediction: 

1. There is definite proof of the popularity 
and appreciation on the part of the buying pub- 
lic of the necessity of adequate disability pro- 
tection. 

2. We will see companies adopting an even 
more aggressive and courageous underwriting 
policy. While we have witnessed generous lib- 
erality and broadening of underwriting prac- 
tices, this will be accelerated—thus, widening 
the field. 

3. Increased interest on the part of com- 
missioned men in the writing of personal A. & 
H. insurance which is most important, 





Charges Against Kemper 
(Continued from Page 28) 


ance Co. The sale of a portion of that 
stock to others was the result of a 
recommendation made to Lumbermens 
by the then Superintendent of Insurance 
of the state of New York. This sale was 
made at a price determined by independ- 
ent appraisers’ and gave the Lumber- 
mens a profit and not a loss. 


“Tn 1942 Lumbermens retired the en- 
tire amount of its debenture issue of 
$200,000. At that time, in recognition of 
the confidence which the debenture hold- 
ers had evidenced in the company, they 
were given the privilege of reinvesting 
the proceeds in stock of the American 
Motorists Insurance Co. or in debentures 
of the National Retailers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., or a combination of the two. 
They also were given the option of re- 
ceiving any portion, or all of the amount 
due them in cash. The Lumbermens not 
only sustained no loss on this exchange, 
but it made a substantial profit on the 
American Motorists Insurance Co. stock 
and some profit on the National Re- 
tailers debentures. 


Determined by Market Price 


“The indication that National Retail- 
ers debentures are worth / of par 
value is interesting, but anything but 
conclusive in view of the fact that the 
debentures are callable on 30 days no- 
tice at any time at 102 and accrued in- 
terest. Actually, the call price always 
has determined the market price. 

“Regrettably, a defendant is without 
means of preventing fanciful charges 
being made in a law suit. A trial of 
this case as soon as it can be brought 
to trial will show that every charge is 
baseless and that every financial trans- 
action the company has engaged in since 
the first day of its organization reflects 
nothing but credit on the management.” 
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TO SELL 


Spottke Looks Ahead To 
Complete Auto Coverage 


ADDRESSES AGENTS IN R. IL. 





Says Industry Should Study Medical 
Payments Coverage as Inherent Part 
of Auto Policy 





Albert E. Spottke, manager, automo- 
bile division, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, speaking 
before the annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Association of Insurance Agents 
at Providence, October 23, said that 
when gasoline rationing was introduced, 
substantial insurance rate reductions 
were announced; predicated on the best 
judgment of the probable effect of war- 
time conditions on underwriting results 
and thus far, results have supported the 
soundness of this judgment. 

“It is to be hoped,” he added, “in the 
interest of fair standards of service, 
claim settlements and company solvency, 
that the same credence will be attached 
to seasoned underwriting judgment when 
again we face the necessity for rate ad- 
justments which will surely be the case 
after the war, or with a liberalization of 
the gasoline rationing program.” 

It is likely, said Mr. Spottke, that as 
the war in Europe draws to a close, 
gasoline rationing will be liberalized and 
that when final victory is won, it will 
be abolished. Therefore, he said, this 
may be regarded as a period of transi- 
tion and consideration must therefore 
be given to rating methods which will 
produce fair and reasonable results dur- 
ing this period. In order that the rating 
methods adopted may prove successful 
and sound, he said they must recognize 
the following principles: 

Principles of Rating 

“The rates developed and the method 
by which they are determined in the in- 
dividual case must not create sales re- 
sistance. The rates must differentiate in 
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a reasonable manner between risks of 
different hazard. 

“The rating method must utilize fac- 
tual information wherever possible in 
preference to estimates or conjecture. 

“The rating method must appeal to 
the producer. Therefore, it must be easy 
to apply and it must use information 
which is readily obtainable, or better 
still, which is already in the possession 
of the producer or the company on exist- 
ing business. 

“The rating method must be one which 
can be introduced with a minimum of 
disturbance on existing business. And 
since the method will have to deal with 
the conditions existing during a period 
of transition, it must be one which can 
be replaced conveniently by a rating 
plan geared to the more permanent post 
war period.” 

Reflect Considered Judgment 

Mr. Spottke said that the actions of 
rating organizations are but the reflec- 
tion of the considered judgment of large 
segments of the business. “The com- 
panies rely strongly upon the reactions 
and recommendations of those who rep- 
resent them in their daily contacts with 
the public,” he said. “I cannot urge too 
strongly upon you that as representa- 
tives of your companies your ideas and 
suggestions are not only welcome but 
are earnestly desired.” 

Touching on the constant improve- 
ment of the automobile policy over the 
past decade, Mr. Spottke said that while 
the auto policy of today affords very 
complete protection, it is admittedly not 
the easiest policy for the insured to read 
and understand and that due to war 
conditions, a full scale revision has been 
repeatedly postponed. 

“Now we should look ahead to the 
post war period and prepare according- 
ly,” he said. “We should have available 
for this period a policy as complete in 
coverage as that of today in which the 
insuring agreement will be expressed in 
a sweeping, all-inclusive statement. Be- 
cause of the substantial amount of busi- 
ness comprising single private passenger 
cars and because the handling of this 
business is free of the complexities of 
the larger commercial or business risks, 
a policy designed especially for the pri- 
vate passenger car risk has much in its 
favor. It is conceivable that such a pol- 
icy might require only the exclusion 
relating to injuries to employes and busi- 
ness non-ownership liability. The policy 
would be streamlined compared to the 
present and the insured might even be 
inclined to read it. It might even be 
interesting reading. However, the main 
point is that it would be a concise -and 
readily understandable policy affording 
100% protection to Mr. and Mrs. private 
car owner.” 

Medical Payments Coverage 

_Mr. Spottke said that the latest addi- 
tion to the coverages available in an 
automobile policy, medical payments cov- 
erage, has resulted in a wholesome and 
even friendly attitude in the dealings 
between insurance companies and those 
entitled to medical payments. He said 
it is logical to think about its extension 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Gibbs of Texas Calls 
Public Hearing Nov. 14 


ON COMPENSATION INS. ORDER 





Those Who Feel Aggrieved as Result 
of October 18 Corrective Order Will 
Have Opportunity to Be Heard 





J. P. Gibbs, casualty insurance com- 
missioner of Texas, has called a public 
hearing for November 14 in Austin at 
which time any party aggrieved by the 
state insurance board’s order of October 
18—constituting action on certain compen- 
sation practices and stressing need for 
adoption of new regulations and order— 
may have an opportunity to be heard. 
In his call for this hearing Commissioner 
Gibbs points out: “Control of workmen's 
compensation insurance by our board is of 
deep public interest and concern. Discrim- 
inatory and uncontrolled illegal writing of 
this insurance is not only unfair to com- 
panies, agents and employers insuring in 
accordance with the letter and intent of 
the law and regulations but insolvency of 
insurance companies ultimately _ results 
from practices of waiving a part of the 
correct premium. The principal sufferers 
from insolvency of compensation insur- 
ance companies are employes and_ their 
families who are claimants not paid by a 
defunct company.” 

Commissioner Gibbs further pointed out 
that the order of October 18, which is 
eighteen pages in length, is a follow-up 
to a twenty-four page opinion, delivered 
on October 4 by the state attorney gen- 
eral of Texas who had responded to 
twenty-two questions put to him by Mr. 
Gibbs. The “certain practices” which had 
been the original cause of this order 
were first considered at a public hearing 
last November. 

Stop-Loss Plans Prohibited 

Featured in the directive section of the 
October 18 order are the following re- 
quirements : 

“J. That any agreement to waive, or 
attempt to waive, or any waiving of, di- 
rectly or indirectly, or any agreement to 
eliminate, or attempt to eliminate, or any 
elimination of, directly or indirectly, any 
portion of the surcharge premium under 
retrospective rating plans B or C, is here- 
by prohibited on or in connection with 
any policy in effect on and after January 
1, 1945. 

“2 That the use of any so-called ‘cost- 
plus’ plan by endorsement or otherwise 
or any other type of plan or agreement, 
which affects, directly or indirectly, the 
premium cost to the insured employer, not 
approved by the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, is hereby prohibited 
on or in connection with any policy in 
effect on and after January 1, 1945. 

“3 That the use of any so-called ‘stop- 
loss’ plan or agreement or reinsurance 
which, directly or indirectly, affects the 
premium of the insured employer is here- 
by prohibited on or in connection with 
any policy in effect on and after January 
1, 1945. 

“4. That all carriers writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance on a par- 
ticipating basis or plan are hereby re- 
quired to file with the Casualty Insurance 
Commissioner on or before January 1, 
1945, its plan or proposed plan of deter- 
mining and distributing dividends in com- 
plete detail, i.e.: 

“(a) A level rate of dividend plan; 
(b) a ‘sliding scale’ dividend plan; 
(c) dividend plans by and for groups, and 
(d) any other formula or plan. 

“Each carrier so writing on a partici- 
pating basis or plan is required to secure 
the approval of the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners of the use of its plan be- 
fore such plan is used in the solicitation 
or writing of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance or in any other manner. 

Dividends Must Be Approved 

“Each carrier desiring to pay dividends 
is required to file with the Board of In- 
surance Commissioners its application for 
authority to pay dividends based upon its 
plan. Each carrier is required to furnish 
to the Board of Insurance Commissioners 
such information concerning the proposed 


Brig. General Hines Commends Cos. 
For Attitude on Disabled War Veterans 


Brig. General Frank T, Hines, Ad- 
ministrator of Veteran Affairs, highly 
commends the attitude of the insurance 
industry in respect to employment of 
disabled war veterans and enunciates a 
six-point program for job adjustment of 
the disabled in the forthcoming Novem- 
ber issue of the Casualty & Surety 
Journal, official publication of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives. 

Considered as the Government’s lead- 
ing authority on employment of dis- 
abled veterans, Brig. General Hines in 
addition to being the Administrator of 
Veteran Affairs is also Administrator 
of Retraining and Reemployment, Office 
of War Mobilization. 

Specifically referring to the Associa- 
tion, Brig. General Hines declares: “The 
policy and practice of the members of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives not to advise employers 
against the employment of disabled per- 
sons has recently been made _ very 
clear.” The association’s membership 
of sixty-three leading capital stock cas- 
ualty insurance and surety companies 
underwrites a large percentage of the 
nation’s workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, 

He points out that insurance compan- 
ies are aware of the excellent accident 
record of disabled persons, adding: 

“This emphasis upon the risk stand- 
ing of the disabled should do away with 
the notion prevalent in certain quarters 
that companies influence employers in 
the selection of workers and advise them 
against the employment of disabled per- 
sons because of the likelihood that the 
employment of the disabled will result 
in an increase in cost to the employer.” 

Value of Work at N. Y. U. Center 


Brig. Gentral Hines also stresses in 
his article the value of studies now be- 
ing conducted under a grant from the 
Association by the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University. 
“One of the values which will grow out 
of this study,” he writes, “will be a 
body of scientific information generally 
which will aid in the adjustment of the 
disabled in industry and business.” 

Referring to another factor “needing 
emphasis,” he points out: “It so hap- 
pens that workmen’s compensation 
laws in many states which were estab- 
lished for the protection of the worker 
often militate against him if he is dis- 
abled. The employer of a handicapped 
person is penalized in some states. Over 
half the states have already amended 
their laws to take care of the prob- 
lem of compensating the handicapped 
worker without placing undue burden 
on the last employer who, if the indi- 
vidual should lose a second arm, for 
instance, would be’ liable, under the old 
laws, not for the loss of a limb, but for 
the total disability of the worker.” 

Six Points of Adjustment 

Six points are cited by Brig. Gen- 
eral Hines as being necessary to the 
successful adjustment of the disabled to 
employment: 

1, An adequate retraining program to 
remove the handicap and make the in- 


dividual fully employable in a selected 
occupation particularly suitable to his 
pattern of abilities and disabilities after 
training, 

2. Realization on the part of employ- 
ers that the requirements of jobs are 
specific and that the disabled person 
may be just as efficient as one who is not 
we in a job especially selected for 

im. 

3. Preparation on the part of industry 
for the employment of the disabled 
through plant surveys and job studies 
from the point of view of the physical 
demands of the different types of work. 

4. Realization of the psychological 
problems of the disabled and the devel- 
opment of helpful attitudes in relation 
to them. 

5. Removal of all legal barriers un- 
necessarily militating against the em- 
ployment of the disabled. 

6. Encouragement of scientific atti- 
tudes and humane procedures. 

“If we are to do justice to our war 
disabled, these points must be con- 
stantly reiterated until they become our 
habit of thinking,” he concludes. 





Comp. Uniform Procedure 


Debated at N. Y. Hearing 


J. P. Gibbs, casualty commissioner of 
Texas, was in New York City this week 
as presiding officer at a hearing October 
24 and 25 called by the insurance com- 
missioners’ special committee on works 
men’s compensation insurance of which 
he is chairman. Main topics of discus- 
sion: (1) a uniform procedure for includ- 
ing the wage factor in workmen’s com- 
pensation rate-making procedure and (2) 
the question of reporting of expense 
experience. 

Companies were given an opportunity 
October 25 to present their viewpoints 
on these subjects before the special com- 
mittee whose personnel includes Com- 
missioners J. Edwin Larson of Florida 
and J. Austin Carroll of Rhode Island. 


SUPPLY DEPOT BOND AWARD 

Morrison-Knudson Co.; Ford J. Twaits 
Co. and Benjamin J. Gerwig, as joint 
venturers, have been awarded the con- 
tract for the construction of a new naval 
supply depot near Stockton, Calif. at 
their low bid of $10,395,189. 

Bond for the job will be executed by 
the Fidelity & Deposit through its Los 
Angeles Branch office; the Pacific In- 
demnity through its home office in Los 
Angeles and the U. S. F. & G. through 
its San Francisco branch office. 








F. W. POTTER ON COAST TRIP 

Francis W. Potter, home office field 
supervisor of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, is on a Pacific Coast trip. In 
Los Angeles he conferred with agents. 


LIEUT. McCOLLOM: MISSING 
_ Lieut. Oliver McCollom, U. S. Cavalry, 
is reported as missing in action some- 
where in Italy. He was a bonding under- 
writer in the Los Angeles branch office 
of Maryland Casualty. 








distribution of the dividends desired to 
be paid, as may be deemed necessary to 
enable the board to pass upon whether 
such dividend payments are to be ap- 
proved. 

“5. That all participating provisions incor- 
porated either in the policy, in endéfsements, or 
in so-called ‘plan of operation’ endorsement now 
in use and heretofore approved by the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners, are hereby specifically 
withdrawn effective January 1, 1945, 

“6. That all participating provisions either in 
the policy or endorsements to be used on or in 
connection with any policy in effect on and after 
January 1, 1945, must be approved by the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners, before it becomes 
effective. 

“7. That the use of any plan, contract, agree- 
ment or resolution affecting the workmen’s com- 


pensation policy contract as to rate, premium, 
classification, dividend or coverage not specifically 
approved and authorized by the Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, is hereby prohibited on or 
in connection with any policy in effect on and 
after January 1, 1945. 

“8, That each insurance carrier writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance on a partici- 
pating basis or plan, desiring to change its divi- 
dend plan or its method of determining divi- 
dends at any time subsequent to the dividend 
plan approved by the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners to be used on policies in effect on 
and after January 1, 1945, shall, before making 
any such change, submit such proposed dividend 
plan to the Board and” secure approval of such 
plan before the same shall be used in the solici- 


tation or writing of workmen’s compensation: 


insurance or in, any other manner.” 





Big Victory Ball of Legion 
Post 1081 Set for Nov. 10 


Fifteen hundred American Legion- 
naires, their friends and insurance men 
are expected to attend the annual vic- 
tory ball of Insurance Post No, 1)81, 
scheduled for Armistice Eve., November 
10 at Hotel Roosevelt, N. J. 

Post Commander Fred. Hacey, Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Cos., and the ball com- 
mittee, with First Vice Commander Fd- 
ward A. Quinlan, as general chairman, 
promise that all who attend will have 
fun and good fellowship, A fine pro- 
gram of entertainment has been ar- 
ranged. A block of tickets has been 
set aside for members of the Armed 
Forces, who will be honored guests of 
the Post. 

Funds derived from the ball will be 
used to further the Post’s welfare, pa- 
triotic and rehabilitation activities. 

Past Commander Emery G. Gauch, of 
the General Transportation Casualty & 
Surety Co., is chairman of the distin- 
guished guests committee. Past Com- 
mander Arthur Kistner, of the York- 
shire, is floor chairman, Insurance Post 
1081 represents the insurance business 
in the American Legion and all members 
of the insurance fraternity are cordially 
invited. Post Headquarters are at 85 
John Street, Room 220, where tickets 
may be secured. 


New Medical-Surgical 
Policy of Security Mutual 


Alert to the public demand for medi- 
cal-surgical coverage at this time, Se- 
curity Mutual Life of Binghamton has 
recently put on the market a_ policy 
which is strictly along these lines. Coy- 
erage is provided for payment of doc- 
tors’ bills plus surgical indemnity for 
operations, incurred as a result of either 
injury or sickness. 

Known as the medical-surgical indem- 
nity policy, the policy is available to 
men, women and children. Since work- 
men’s compensation losses are not cov- 
ered, the premium schedule is broken 
down into a level rate for men, one for 
women and one for children. Because 
of the current interest in a coverage of 
this kind to be furnished either by the 
government or private corporations, Se- 
curity Mutual believes that it will un- 
doubtedly meet with wide acceptance. 

The policy may be sold alone but when 
combined with hospital insurance the 
broad scope of protection will relieve 
the terror of bills that accompany in- 
jury or illness. 


Ohio A. & H. Ass’n to hold 


Annual Meeting Nov. 9-10 

E. W. Welton, president of the Ohio 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters, who is Business. Men’s man- 
ager at Columbus, and Charles F. Pugh, 
president of the Columbus A. & H. As- 
sociation and Loyal Protective’s super- 
visor of agencies, are in charge of the 
annual meeting of the Ohio association 
which is set for November 9-10 at Fort 
Hayes Hotel, Columbus. On the after- 
noon of the first day a golf tournament 
is scheduled, prizes for which will be 
awarded at dinner that evening. 

Regular business session of the asso- 
ciation starts off the second day’s pro- 
gram followed by executive board meet- 
ing, nomination and election of new 
officers and board members. At luncheon 
a speaker of national repute will be the 
guest. 

A sales congress program will feature 
the afternoon with outstanding speakers 
scheduled. Newly elected officers wil) be 
installed at the banquet. 


McCRORYS ON NEW YORK TRIP 

Malcolm McCrory, president of Mc- 
Crory, Armstrong & Waters, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Mrs. McCrory, returned 
to Jacksonville, Monday, after spending 
a week in New York. Preceding their 
New York visit, they spent several days 
in Detroit; where Mr. McCrory con- 
ferred with officials of Standard Acci- 
dent, which his firm represents as ge"- 
eral agent. 
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Ford Points Out Perils 
Of Wagner Bill Program 


TALKS TO NEWARK A, & H. MEN 





S:ys American People Have Built up 
Voluntary Security Through Life 
and A, & H. Insurance 


\Villiam Ford, head of an A. & H. 
agency in Newark, N. J., representing 
the Continental Casualty Co., addressed 
the Accident & Health Underwriters’ 
Association of Newark October 1/7, 
on the subject “Free Enterprise vs. 
Government Regimentation.” Speaking 
from the viewpoint of an insurance 
representative specializing in the per- 
sonal accident and health department of 
the business, Mr. Ford discussed the 
Waener-Murray-Dingell bill which he 
called “the most publicized of the 
Utopian ideas; a half-brother to the 
Beveridge Plan coming from the other 
great English speaking nation, the Brit- 
ish Empire.” 

He analyzed the salient features of 
the Wagner bill and then asked some 
leading questions as to the cost should 
the plan be adopted. Mr. Ford said that 
no closely estimated figures are yet 
available; that the authors of the bill 
have never made public any estimate 
of the cost, nor has any Government 
agency done so. Responsible economists, 
he said, have estimated the combined 
cost of the present program and the 
Wagner bill benefits at $1624 _ billion 
annually when claims under the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance reach their 
peak, 1970 to 1975. It is also estimated, 
he said, that other post-war projects 
which may properly be included as a 
part of social security may bring the 
total ultimate cost up to $18 billion or 
$20 billion annually. 


Have no Contracts 


Asking what may happen if the cost 
proves too great, Mr. Ford said: “Bene- 
fits would be reduced. Social security 
beneficiaries have no contract, such as 
the policyholder of an insurance com- 
pany owns, nor a bank-book such as 
the owner of a savings account is given.” 

Under the question, ‘““What will it cost 
the taxpayer,” Mr. Ford said: 


“In explaining his bill Senator Wagner 
has pointed out that the contributions 
of employes, self-employed, and employ- 
ers may not suffice after the first ten 
years, and deficits thereafter are ex- 
pected to be made up by additional con- 
tributions in the form of Congressional 
appropriations. Eventually, the ultimate 
cost of the Wagner bill may be shared 
equally by employer, employe, and the 
Government, each contributing 6% of 
the taxable payroll. 

“But this is not the whole story. The 
payroll taxes provided under the Wag- 
ner bill are expected to yield $8.1 bil- 
lion. With the Government contributing 
another $4 billion, this would bring the 
total yield to about $12 billion. Since the 
whole social security program including 
public works, etc. may eventually cost 
around $20 billion a year, the general 
taxpayer may, in the future, have to 
foot a bill amounting to upwards of an- 
other $8 billion a year. 

Reserves a Temptation 


The existence of large reserves cre- 
ates an almost irresistible political 
temptation to use the money, either by 
increasing benefits, or by allocating the 
surplus to other more immediately press- 
ing needs. It seems unsound to consider 
Increasing benefits simply because the 
money is already available. It would be 
much sounder to consider benefits on 
their own merits, and then provide the 
necessary financing. 

_ the strength of these United States 
is the sum of all the magnificent achieve- 
ments of its now vast system of private 
€ntvrprise, made over a period of three 
hundred years. These achievements 
Wold have been impossible under a 
bureaucratic system. Initiative, ambition, 
faith in the future, determination to 
Wi—these are the traits that built Amer- 
‘ca. Without these traits, free enterprise 
Cannot survive. Many believe that com- 





“ 


pulsory social security on a comprehen- 
sive scale would turn Americans into a 
type of people more content with se- 
curity than intent upon opportunity.” 
There can be no doubt, Mr. Ford said, 
that confiscatory or near-confiscatory 
taxes would dry up the springs which 
have kept the stream of American busi- 
ness flowing; production costs would 
rise with higher taxes and not all of 
the increase could be passed on to the 
consumer; business would have to meet 
both the direct payroll tax and the in- 
direct taxes levied to meet social se- 
curity deficits; it would also feel the 
cost of preparing forms and filling out 


questionnaires, “which are inevitable 
bedfellows of bureaucracy.” 
Would Raise Living Cost 

Mr. Ford said that the taxes proposed 
by the Wagner bill could have no other 
effect than to raise the cost of living 
and that under such a program, Federal 
bureaucracy could influence family life 
by compulsion. He said that in thinking 
of compulsory social security people 
ought to consider it in terms of personal 
freedom. Asking “How much voluntary 
security have the American people built 
up?” he continued : 

“Life insurance has no less than 68 
million policyholders with a total of 


$139 billion of insurance in force, includ- 
ing ordinary, group and industrial. In 
addition there are at least $90 billion in 
soldiers’ insurance, $250 million in sav- 
ings bank insurance, and $6% billion in 
fraternal insurance. 

“Personal security is further bolstered 
by more than $25 billion in war bonds, 
$27 billion in savings bank accounts, $11 
billion, in Government, state and mu- 
nicipal pension funds, more billions in 
private and trade union pension funds, 
and $6%4 billion in savings and loan as- 
sociations. 

“To these enormous assets may be 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Meet John S——— and Mary D——— 


John works at an electronics plant on 
Long Island, and makes $85 a week. Al- 
most 16% of it goes into War Bonds. 


Mary has been driving rivets into the 
hide of one bomber after another out at 
an airplane plant on the West Coast. 
She makes $55 a week, and puts 14% 
of it into War Bonds. 


John and Mary are typical of more 
than 27 million Americans on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan who, every single 
month, put a half a BILLION dollars 
into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 


one of those hundred-million-dollar bat- 
tleships every week, with enough money 
for an aircraft carrier and three or four 
cruisers left over. 


In addition, John and Mary and the 
other people on the Payroll Plan have 
been among the biggest buyers of extra 
Bonds in every War Loan Drive. 


When you come to figure out the total 
job that John and Mary have done, it’s 
a little staggering. 


They’ve made the Payroll Savings 
Plan the backbone of the whole War 
Bond-selling program. 





They’ ve helped keep prices down and 
lick inflation. 


They’ve financed a good share of our 
war effort all by themselves, and they’ ve 
tucked away billions of dollars in sav- 
ings that are going to come in mighty 
handy for both them and their country 
later on. 


When this war is finally won, and we 
start giving credit where 
credit is due, don’t forget 
John and Mary. After the 
fighting men, they deserve a 
place right at the top of the 
list. They’ve earned it. 





You've hacked the attack—now speed the Victory! 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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25th Milestone for C. J. Simons & Co. 
Big Newark Agency Now in Own Bldg. 


Charles J. Simons, who heads his own 
agency in Newark, N. J., is celebrating 
his twenty-fifth anniversary in the busi- 
ness, and appropriately has recently oc- 
cupied his own building at 563 Broad 
Street, Newark, as a major step in the 


expansion program that features his 
quarter century observance. Writing 
multiple lines—fire, life, A. & H., cas- 


CHARLES J. SIMONS 


ualty and surety, and matine, the growth 
of the Simons organization has_ been 
substantial over the past six years and 
the agency now transacts business in 
the states of New. Jersey, New York 
and Connecticut. -Housewarming and of- 
ficial opening of the new offices will be 
held Friday, November 3. 

One of the cornerstones of C. J. Si- 
mons & Co. is the auditing and survey 
analysis service which over the past 
twenty-two years has been conscien- 
tiously extended to all clients of the 
agency. It has been responsible for the 
high calibre of the accounts handled by 
Mr. Simons and his staff. He is proud 
of the fact that no client has ever found 
that he was not completely and ade- 
quately covered in an emergency. It 
was Mr. Simons’ early legal training 
acquired in preparation of briefs, which 
gave him the idea originally that a blue- 
print survey should be analyzed for an 
insurance risk before ordering and pre- 
paring the necessary coverage to protect 
the risk. He studied law at the New 
Jersey Law School and was admitted to 
the New Jersey Bar in 1919. 

Entered Agency Business in 1919 

C. J. Simons’ insurance career began 
“upon his return from service in World 
War I. In January, 1919, he purchased 
a half interest in a small agency, then 
purchased the other half, thus becoming 
the sole owner of the business. Out 
of this small nucleus, C. J. Simons & 
Co. was formed and has_ successfully 
operated ever since as a proprietorship. 
Oldest employe in point of service is 
William L. Schoneck, who came into the 
picture in 1929 after years of previous 
service with Boynton Bros., Inc., Perth 
Amboy agency. A key man in the Si- 
mons office, and an account executive, 
Mr. Schoneck has recently specialized 
in persona Iproperty floaters. He now 
heads this department in addition to his 
other duties. 

First company in the office was the 
Scottish Union & National, the appoint- 








New School for Brokers | 


Many years ago C. J. Simons 
opened a school for brokers in which 
he taught not only academic insur- 
ance subjects but also the best meth- 
ods of production of the various 
types of business. Due to shortage 
of help and inadequate housing facili- 


ties this school was discontinued 
about a year ago. Now, however, 
with the additional space available 


in the new building Mr. Simons pro- 
poses to shortly take up the school- 
ing program where he left off 











ment having made been in 1919. Next 
was the Hanover Fire which the agency 
has represented for twenty-four years. 
Third and fourth oldest, respectively, 
are the General Accident and Contin- 
ental Casualty. A recent development 
has been the establishment of a group 
life department, representing Continental 
Assurance as general agents, which is 
now producing at the rate of $350,000 
in business annually. In all departments 
the Simons agency writes close to 
$2,000,000 in premiums a year. 


Companies Represented 

In addition to the aforementioned 
companies, the agency represents the 
following fire companies: Aetna (Fire), 
American Alliance, American Eagle, 
American Insurance of Newark, Ameri- 
can Union, Automobile of Hartford, 
Federal, Firemen’s of Newark, Home of 
New York, Home Fire & Marine, Na- 
tional Fire, Newark Fire, North British 
& Mercantile, Potomac, Providence 
Washington, Rhode Island, St. Paul Fire 
& Marine, Standard Fire, Sun Insurance 
Office, Westchester Fire and Yorkshire. 
_Casualty companies represented be- 
sides Continental Casualty and General 
Accident include Maryland Casualty, 
Zurich General, Eagle Indemnity and 
American Indemnity of Texas. 

A. & H. Developments 

Half a dozen years ago the C. J. 
Simons agency opened up its accident 
and health department, fully equipped 
to handle all types of coverage. Man- 
ager of the department today is Frank 
H. Moore, formerly with Continental 
Casualty doing field work in Eastern 
territory. He is largely responsible for 
the sizeable volume of business written 
by the office today. In the life field 
Mr. Simons has ranked consistently high 
in production among Continental Assur- 
ance leaders, and it is a mark of his 
versatility that he is equally as much 








Entrance to New Building 


“at home” in handling a large life insur- 
ance case as he is with an intricate 
U. & O. or casualty line. 

Departmental matters of the organiza- 
tion are in the capable hands of the 
following staff managers: William L. 
Schoneck, inland marine; Frank H. 
Moore, A. & H.; William Croland, group 
department and Charles K. Baxter, fire 
department and engineer. Mr. Baxter 
has had thirty-five years experience in 
the handling of schedules and prepara- 
tions of forms and he has long been 
recognized as one of the best men in 
New Jersey in his line. 

The New Building 

In the best of taste C. J. Simons has 
fitted the new and larger quarters now 
occupied by the agency so that modern 
facilities will be utilized to the fullest 
in the smooth running of the organiza- 
tion. This new home represents one of 
the best equipped agency plants in 
Newark. Departments are conveniently 
arranged on the main floor, supplies in 
the basement, and the executive suite 
on the balcony overlooking the main 
floor. That is where Mr. Simons has 
his private office, panelled, and with the 
walls lined with built-in book shelves. 

Photography being one of his hobbies, 
Mr. Simons has a dark room in the 
basement where he personally does his 
developing work. A recreational room 
has also been fitted up for the staff 
and their guests. 

On the Personal Side 

On the personal side, C. J. Simons 
thrives on good fellowship and hobbies. 
Besides photography, he enjoys golf, 
swimming, tennis and playing the ac- 
cordion. He has qualified for the finals 
on many occasions in New Jersey ama- 
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teur golf championship matches, and 
while he never won a state champion- 
ship he was for many years the cham- 
pion of his own club, He is a Mason, 
a member of the Newark, A. C., and 
the New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

His ambition for the post-war years 
ahead is to give such intelligent handling 
of the insurance problems of his clients 
that he will obtain complete control of 
their accounts. Achieving that objective 
is the sure sign of a high grade insur- 
ance agency executive. If personality, 
hard work and alert salesmanship mean 
anything at all, C. J. Simons is well 
on his way toward this goal. 





A. S. WICKHAM DEAD 





Retired Philadelphia Manager of Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler; Was 40 Years 
With Company 

Addison S. Wickham, who recently 
retired as Philadelphia branch manager 
of Hartford Steam Boiler after forty 
years’ service, died October 14 at Jeffer- 
son Hospital, Philadelphia, following a 
brief illness. 

Born in December, 1867, at Huron, 
Ohio, Mr. Wickham joined the Hartford 
Steam Boiler in 1899 as a special agent 
in New York. In 1908 he was made 
superintendent of agencies with head- 
quarters at Hartford, serving in that 
capacity until, in 1910, he became asso- 
ciated with the management of Good- 
rich & Wickham, then the company’s 
general agency in Philadelphia. When 
the Philadelphia branch office was or- 
ganized in 1915 Mr. Wickham was made 
manager, a post he held until his recent 
retirement. 

Mr. Wickham is survived by_ his 
widow, and by two daughters, Miss 
Cynthia Wickham of Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. W. D. Gorman, of Pensacola, 
Florida. 





C. B. Paddock Retires from 
Hartford S. B. After 46 Yrs. 


Hartford Steam Boiler announces re- 
tirement on October 23 of C. B. |’ad- 
dock, San Francisco branch manage’, at 
his own request, after forty-six ycars 
of active service. His successor is \Val- 
ter L. Molina, Harvard graduate, who 
joined the company in 1929 and_ has 
served in St. Louis, Boston and Cl :ve- 


land territories prior to his selectio) as 


San Francisco manager. ; 

Mr. Paddock’s active association vith 
the company dates back to 1898 y-hen 
he started as an inspector in Chi ago 
territory. He was made chief inspector 
at Portland, Ore., in 1908 and when the 
company established a Pacific Coas di 
vision in 1927 he was chosen to hed 1t 
as superintendent. With the cree ion 
of the San Francisco office in 1928 Mr. 
Paddock was made manager and during 
his many years there he has made plenty 
of friends and built good will for the 
Hartford Steam Boiler. 


October 27, (944 
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E. C. Stone Talk 


(Continued from Page 28) 


chandise, such as discriminations in 
price between purchasers either directly 
or indirectly by way of rebates, dis- 
counts, advertising charges, or payments 
for services, and make unlawful under- 
selling in a particular locality or selling 
at unreasonably low prices for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition or elimi- 
nailing a competitor. 

“Whether the provisions of the act ap- 
ply to insurance companies depends upon 
the court’s determination of whether or 
nol insurance contracts or policies are 
‘commodities,’ ‘goods,’ ‘wares,’ or ‘mer- 
chandise.’ 

As Long As Congress Remains Silent 

Thus we find that the Congress has 
already passed four acts that may well 
. applicable to the insurance business. 
But there is still something else to con- 
sider. So long as the Congress remains 
silent in the matter, no state law can 
be valid which unduly burdens interstate 
commerce. Just what this means is best 
stated in the dissenting opinion of Chief 
Justice Stone, who, by the way, has gone 
as far as any of the judges in ‘upholding 
efforts of states to regulate commerce.” 
At this point Mr. Stone quoted at length 
from the Chief Justice’s minority deci- 
sion and that of Mr. Justice Jackson, 
dissenting in part, and declared: 

‘The fact that these statements are 
made by dissenters in the S. E. U. 
case does not in any way lessen their 
significance. Their observations are en- 
titled to the greatest respect and to 
them should be given the greatest heed. 

Mr. Stone then declared: “We should 
make crystal clear what we want to do 
in this situation.” As he sees it, it is 
to have a strict, exclusive supervision 
by the states of the business of insur- 
ance. He will not be satisfied with a 
supervision partly by the states and 
partly by the Federal government, or 
a supervision by the states except as 
to certain matters; or state supervision 
supplemented in some respects by some 
kind of Federal supervision. Further- 
more, he does not agree with those who 
want less than an exclusive supervision 
by the states. 

Taking first things first, the speaker 
figured that this must mean at the very 
least “legislation by Congress making 
completely inapplicable to the business 
of insurance all four existing Congres- 
sional Acts. He declared : “Tf any one 
of these acts remains in effect to any 
extent whatever, as respects insurance, 
we do not have exclusive supervision 
by the states. To the extent that any 
of these acts still applies to insurance, 
to that extent has the exclusive super- 
vision been made less exclusive. To that 
extent has something been taken away 
from state supervision which under our 
very premise was to be exclusive.” 

Advocates Constitutional Amendment 

\t this point Mr. Stone came out 
strongly for a constitutional amendment 
so as to make fully, completely effec- 

e the existing and the future state 
‘ws providing for the strict and ex- 
‘usive supervision as well as the taxa- 

n of the business by the states.” He 

plained: 

‘Since the whole problem is upon us 

cause of a construction put upon the 

rd ‘commerce’ in the so-called com- 
rce clause of the Federal Constitution, 

‘ are confronted with a constitutional 

‘stion. Hence, the one completely 

ective and certain way to deal with 

matter is by a constitutional amend- 
nt, because, if the situation is dealt 
th by legislation only, we shall have 
await decisions of the court to know 
actly where we are. The Supreme 
urt has defined the word ‘commerce’ 
the commerce clause in the Federal 
mstitution to include the business of 
‘surance. An amendment can be sug- 
ested by which that word should not 
' so construed. 
“To get a constitutional 


amendment passed 


Congress and ratified by the necessary num- 
er of states would take time, and in any event, 
legislation is obviously 
naturally in- 


the interim at least, 


‘eeded. Such legislation should 


G. P. McGRATH PROMOTED 


Made Special Risks Manager, Casualty 
Lines, of The Travelers, at 55 John 
Street, New York Office 


George P, McGrath, assistant mana- 
ger, casualty lines, of The Travelers, 55 
John Street, New York office has been 
promoted to be manager special risks 
division, casualty lines, effective No- 
vember 1. 

Mr. McGrath, one of the best known 
casualty field men in New York area, 
has been associated with The Travelers 
for eighteen years in the organization’s 
New York offices, first at Forty-second 
Street and then at the company’s main 
New York office at 55 John Street. A 
graduate of Tufts College, he was em- 
ployed by the City Bank & Trust Co. 
of Hartford as a teller before joining 
The Travelers. He has traveled exten- 
sively in the United States and Canada 
and has wide experience in the insur- 
ance business, first in the claim de- 
partment and later in the underwriting 
department and as a field assistant and 
assistant manager. 





clude the complete exemption of the business 
of insurance from the four acts already passed 
by Congress, for the reasons already given. But 
more must be done and can be suggested. There 
are even those who believe that the Congress 
itself can go far enough to withdraw completely 
from the field and thus to give full effect to 
all the laws of the states having to do with the 
regulation and the taxation of the business of 
insurance. If this can be done, despite the 

warnings of the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Jackson, it well may be tried. 

“The legislation should also include a state- 
ment of legislative policy by Congress that the 
continued regulation and taxation of the busi- 
ness of insurance by the states are in the public 
interest. 

“Tt can do no harm to add to the desired 
legislation the suggested statement of legislative 
policy nor, also, to try to divest the business 
of insurance of its interstate character to the 
extent suggested. but we shall never know what 
we have accomplished until further decisions of 
the court are made. The opportunity easily 
and quickly to secure the necessary legislation 
along the lines suggested is afforded by amend- 
ing on the floor of the Senate the so-called 
Bailey-Walter bill now pending in the upper 
branch of the Congress.” 





¥ e —”, 9? 
est in Jur Rei 


Ashby C. (Fidelity & Deposit, New 
York) Taylor tells us the story of the 
young hopeful who comes home from 
school and asks “Where’s mother?” 
The maid says: “She’s in the kitchen 
smoking a tongue.” To which the 
younger generation “Well, I 
know there’s a cigarette shortage—but 
there are limits!” 

oS 

At the Direct Mail 
ciation Convention last 
Molitor, of Philadelphia, 
of the young naval officer about to guide 
his ship to an Italian port, when he 
spotted the Admiral’s flag on a nearby 
battleship. Wanting to make an impres- 
sion, he started for the pier, smacked 
the bow of his ship against it, destroyed 
one end of the pier and was responsible 
for some cargo on the dock being tossed 
into the water. A wig-wag message came 
over from the battleship. It was just 
the word “Good.” In spite of the damage 
he had caused, the young officer was 
pretty happy. Suddenly, he noticed an 
additional message, “To previous com- 
munication,” they wig-wagged, “please 
add the word ‘God.’” 

e. « » 

Sam L. (New Amsterdam V. P. in 
New York) Dunseith is telling the story 
of the Southern gentleman who was 
asked by a niece for his opinion of her 
fiiance. “He seems to be all right,” said 
the Southerner, “even if he is a damn 
Yankee.” The niece protested, “You 
mustn’t call him that, uncle, for you 
must remember, the Yanks are our Al- 
lies in this war, just like the English 
and the Russians.” 

MERVIN L. 





replies: 


Advertising Asso- 
week, W. D. 


told the story 


LANE. 
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Wm. Ford’s Talk 
(Continued from Page 31) 


added personal accident and health in- 
surance, more than 30 million policy- 
holders paying over $400 million in pre- 
miums every year—1l7 million members 
of Blue Cross organizations, and other 
millions enrolled in mutual benefit so- 
cieties of various descriptions. 
“Disregarding the substantial increase 
which has taken place during 1943, this 
adds up to a quarter of a trillion dollars 








Mr. Ford gave full credit in present- 
ing his address to the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society from whose material on 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill he ob- 
tained his facts. 








of protection to the upbuilding of which 
the American people have voluntarily 
committed their resources and _ their 
earning power, in the name of security. 

“How much is a quarter of a trillion 
dollars? It is as much as our total 
national income for the years 1937, 1938, 
1939, and 1940. It is as much as the 
entire United States, with all its mines 
and factories, railroads and real estate, 
cities, farms, highways, ships and its 
thousands upon thousands of tangible 
assets, was worth in 1932. It is the sum 
total of Uncle Sam’s every man, woman 
and child valued at $1,850 each.” 

Mr. Ford said that the high tax pro- 
posal of the Wagner bill probably would 
upset a great many established personal 
insurance programs and that the Wag- 
ner bill’s taxes and benefits would upset 
the budgets and future planning of mil 
lions of thrifty Americans. 


Spottke Looks Ahead 


Page 29) 

to other classes of automobile risks such 
as public passenger carrying autos, deal- 
ers and garages. Medical payments cov- 
erage for customers will be a valuable 
adjunct to the insurance carried by 
dealers, he said. 

Speaking of the possibility of broaden- 
ing medical payments coverage and even 
its inclusion as an integral part of the 
basic coverage under every automobile 
policy, Mr. Spottke said: 

“There will always be those who will 
speak for compulsory insurance. With- 
out going into this question, will not 
the best guarantee for the preservation 
of the voluntary system always be that 
the insurance industry is making avail- 
able to the voluntary purchaser a prod- 
uct which is far superior to anything 
that he can be compelled to buy? Medi- 
cal payments coverage offered as an in- 
herent part of the automobile liability 
policy would certainly do this.” 

Substandard Risks 

Mr. Spottke said that the attitude of 
companies toward risks regarded as sub- 
standard is undergoing a searching re- 
view by the companies themselves, which 
he regards as a healthful sign which 
augurs well for the future of the busi 
ness. He said the attitude of the com- 
panies toward physically impaired risks 
has undergone a real change due to the 
toll of war in permanent physical im 
pairments; that the companies in the 
executives’ association resolved months 
ago that they would not discriminote 
against the physically disabled individual 
who applies for auto insurance if he is 
able to operate an automobile safely 
and obtain a license. 

“While the disabled war veteran was 
uppermost in mind,” he said, “careful 
analysis of the problem quickly revealed 
the impossibility of varying the treat- 
ment of disabled individuals. This prob- 
lem is already an actuality. The number 


(Continued from 


of these cases will increase. Prompt 
action was therefore necessary. Such 
action was taken by the companies in 


announcing their readiness to treat these 
risks as normal risks, subject only - 
the usual underwriting review. The 
fectiveness of this declaration of sails 
now depends on the cooperation between 
companies and agents.” 
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J. Dyer Simpson 
(Continued from Page 22) 


British case if on balance Britain is an 
importer, as is likely to be the case. The 
advantages to the United States from 
having the British able to pay a good 
price for foodstuffs and other commodi- 
ties which America exports is obvious, 
not only for the sake of dollar credits 
thereby established, but also, as I have 
suggested, in helping to maintain in- 
ternal price levels for commodities with- 
in the United States. 
Social Insurance Plan 

May I-now say a word or two about 
Social Insurance, hitherto misnamed So- 
cial Security. You will have seen reports 
in the press of the British Govern- 
ment’s new Plan, which has been occu- 
pying its close attention for the past 
vear and a half since the Beveridge 
Report burst upon the world. As the 
New York Times so clearly pointed out 
in an editorial on September 27, this 
is really compulsory insurance against 
accidents, sickness, unemployment, wid- 
owhood, old age, and death. Everyone 
agrees that life insurance is beneficial, 
but no one has hitherto propounded a 
plan by which life insurance could be 
made compulsory. Here is the equiva- 
lent of compulsory life insurance, com- 
bined with a variety of other forms of 
insurance. It is for minimum amounts 
and leaves the individual entirely free 
to augment these minima to whatever 
extent he desires. 

The program as outlined in the White 
Papers indicates that the cost will be 
shared between the individual, the Na- 
tional Government, and Local Authori- 
ties. The Government share will prob- 
ably come out of income tax, now being 
paid by all who earn over $12 a week, 
the minimum wage of a British farm 
laborer. Local authorities will be re- 
couped by taxes or local “rates,” similar 
to your real estate taxes, levied on 
owners and occupiers of property. So 
the cost will really be borne in varying 
proportions by the people themselves, 
an aspect which Sir William Beveridge, 
with his own ideas of salesmanship, 
omitted to emphasize. 

Viewed as compulsory insurance paid 
for by those who are to receive the 
benefits (not as “something for nothing,” 
and thereby a possible incentive to idle- 
ness), these proposals emanating from 
Lord Woolton take on a more stimulat- 
ing appearance. It is neither an increase 
nor a reduction in the national wealth 
of the country; it is merely an internal 
redistribution which brings help to many 
where and when it is most urgently 
needed. 

The immediate impact of these changes 
will be felt mainly by the Industrial 
life insurance companies, whose insur- 
ances are much more widely sold in 
Britain than in America, and not so 
much by insurance companies whose 
principal business is that of fire, marine, 
or casualty insurance. Looking to the 
future, it is not unreasonable to believe 
that Industrial life insurance companies 
may benefit ultimately by increased de- 
mands for life insurance in addition to 
the compulsory minimum. 


Cost of the War 

Now I would like to refer to some 
aspects of the cost of war to Britain. 
Possibly business men may _ express 
views on national affairs where repre- 
sentatives of our respective governments 
in their discussions with one another 
are inhibited from equally plain speak- 
ing. 

The people of Britain have been ac- 
corded considerable credit and even a 
measure of glory for our efforts when 
we were fighting alone against all the 


Axis powers, but everyone is apt to 
forget that in doing so we have in- 
curred great expense and that, as a 


consequence, the people of Great Britain 
will be impoverished for the next quar- 
ter century—nearly a generation. 

Your sailors, soldiers, and airmen, and 
ours have fought along side one another 
from Africa right through to Germany 
itself, and our military losses appear to 
be about in proportion to the numbers 





of our fighting men engaged. We, in 
Britain, have, in addition, had numerous 
civilian casualties, many of them fatal, 
particularly in the London area. 

The British national debt has risen 
directly as a result of war to about 80 
billion dollars (at $4 to the £)—and there 
is in addition considerable county, mu- 
nicipal, and private debt. War borrow- 
ings abroad add a further 12 billion dol- 
lars, making 92 billion dollars. The sig- 
nificance of these figures is emphasized 
if I add that the total estimated value 
of all property in Britain is about 100 
billion dollars. 

Damage to Property 

Damage to our property has been ex- 
tensive. During the major air raids (up 
to the end of 1942) about 3 million prop- 
erties had been damaged, of which 2% 
million were homes, and of that number 
250,000 were totally destroyed or ren- 
dered unoccupiable. During the three 
months ending September 7, 1944, flying 
bombs have destroyed 50,000 additional 
homes and partially damaged over a 
million more. I believe it would be 
conservative to estimate the material 
war damage to property on land in Eng- 
land at about 5 billion dollars so far. I 
give that figure with some reserve as 
no official total has yet been published 
and the estimate is entirely my own, 
but I have reason to feel it is conserva- 
tive. It is approximately two-thirds of 
the net total of United States lease-lend 
to Britain up to date. 

People in the United States have been 
fortunate in not experiencing here war 
on civilians and in having practically no 
claims under their War Damage insur- 
ance on land. It is important for Amer- 
ica, for the British Commonwealth, and 
for the United Kingdom, that Great 
Britain should be both strong in counsel 
and have material prosperity. Without 
both of these there cannot be political 
strength, and the need for joint political 
strength and all that it implies has been 
brought home to us by many factors, 
not the least of which has been the 
flying bombs, which unhappily for us are 
still continuing. I am sure you will not 
consider me a suppliant for charity when 
I suggest—in the interest of both part- 
ners—that the American people would 
find it to their ultimate advantage, when 
casting up partnership accounts, to share 
with Britain in proper proportion all of 
the costs of the war to both our nations. 

It is difficult to estimate with any 
measure of accuracy what this flying 
bomb development may portend for the 
future. It has certainly destroyed all 
idea of Britain continuing to be geo- 
graphically isolated from the rest of 
Europe. 

Future of Flying Bomb 

When one recalls that bombing from 
airplanes was in its incipiency at the 
close of the last war, one shudders to 
think of the possible development of 
the pilotless plane and of the flying 
bomb in the next twenty-five years. 
When Bleriot first flew the English 
Channel, he made it possible for trans- 
Atlantic flights to become everyday oc- 
currences. The range of the V-1 is said 
to be something under one hundred and 
fifty miles at the moment, but the prin- 
ciple has been mastered. The parallel is 
too awful to dwell upon any further, 
but its implications are obvious, and all 
hitherto held ideas of national bound- 
aries and national barriers disappear in 
the face of it. We cannot, in prudence, 
ignore the risk of future wars. We need 
not, in reason, accept them as inevitable. 
But our greatest safeguard for the 
maintenance of future peace and order 
surely lies in the close linking of an 
industrially strong Britain with a pros- 
perous America: a partnership that 
should endure and be as vital in peace 
as it has been in war. 

I hope I have not been too gloomy, 
but the possibilities need to be squarely 
faced, and if they are, many subordinate 
but, nevertheless, important problems in 
our international relationships will be- 
come easier to solve. 

Each nation must safeguard its own 
interests, but should not restrict itself 
to obvious self-interest. There is some- 
thing wider than that, which is of pro- 
found and lasting importance not only 


Sayer Tells Functions 

Of Compensation Board 
SPEAKS BEFORE LABOR DEPT. 
Says Ratting Board’s Duty Is to See 


That Companies Abide by Provi- 
sions of Their Policies 








The functions of the Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board were explained in 
the address made by its general man- 
ager, Henry D. Sayer, before a meeting 
of the Industrial Board, officials and 
referees of the New York Department 
of Labor recently. 

He explained that the rating board 
was created in 1914, prior to the effec- 
tive date of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, that it comprises in its mem- 
bership all compensation writing carriers 
in the state, that it makes the rates, 
establishes classifications of employ- 
ment, determines the relative hazard of 
each class of employment and estab- 
lishes a proper rate for each such classi- 
fication, “the rate being thoroughly and 
accurately proportioned to the hazard 
of the particular industry.” 

The board, he said, approves policies, 
standard forms and endorsements and 
requires their use in accordance with the 
established manual of rules and regula- 
tions; these rules and regulations, when 
approved by the Superintendent of In- 
surance, becomes the law so far as 
insurance carriers are concerned. 

° Rates Are Checked 

“Now,” he said, “it is required that 
a copy of every policy of insurance that 
is written in this state be filed with 
our board. These policies are examined, 
the rates are checked, any endorsements 
attached thereto are examined to see 
whether they comply with the rules of 
the board. No coverage may be ex- 
tended for compensation insurance con- 
taining any provision whatsoever in the 
policy that is not in accordance with 
the standard form and approved in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations 
of the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board. 

“You may say, well, why does this 
form of insurance occupy so important 
a place in our economic structure and 
occupy such an important realtionship 
to the administration of workmen’s’ com- 
pensation? No other form of insurance 
is so carefully supervised and regulated. 
Well, first and foremost, because work- 
men’s compensation insurance is a re- 
quired insurance. As you all know, Sec- 
tion 50 of the compensation law requires 
that every employer subject to the act 
shall secure the payment of compensa- 
tion to his employes. That is, he must 
make certain that compensation benefits 
will be paid. He may secure the pay- 
ment of that compensation in one of 
four ways: He may insure in the State 
Insurance Fund, he may insure in a 
stock company or in a mutual company 
or he may become what is known as a 
self-insurer by satisfying the Industrial 
Commissioner of his financial ability to 
pay compensation himself and by de- 
positing with the Department securities 
of the kind specified in the statute to 
assure the payment of all of his just 
compensation obligations. Our board is 
not concerned with self-insurance; we 
have no jurisdiction in relation to it, 
but we are concerned with every other 
form of insurance, including that written 
by the State Insurance Fund, which is 
also a member of our board. 


Insurance Carriers Necessary 
“This whole compensation system can- 
not operate without insurance carriers 
and we cannot, in a system that calls 
for periodic payments over a period of 
years, as compensation does, and we 





to America and to Britain, but to all 
the world. We should endeavor to 
substitute enlightened self-interest for 
purely local and narrow selfish interest, 
and if the peoples of our respective 
nations and others ¢an be persuaded to 
adopt that point of view they are all 
likely to find that each has furthered 
his own interests the more. 


Burke Announces Changes 
In Indemnity Claim Field 


Patrick F, Burke, vice president, [n- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, announces the following changes in 
the claim division: 

William H. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the claim di- 
vision in Rochester, N. Y., succeeding 
A. E. Busselle who resigned. A branch 
claim division has been established at 
Des Moines to serve the entire state of 
Iowa, with Russell S. Cross in charge as 
superintendent. 





have cases that are being paid by car- 
riers today that are well-nigh thirty 
years old, we cannot leave the payment 
of compensation over a period of years 
to the tender mercies or questionable 
stability of a non-insured employer, ex- 
pecting such an irresponsible employer 
to make payments as they may be re- 
quired. The only way that the payment 
of compensation can be made secure is 
through an insurance carrier. 

“The member companies of the board 
do not feel that the board’s function 
ends with the issuance of a_ proper 
policy. Of course, a copy of the policy 
is filed with us and is criticized by our 
examiners if not properly written or if 
some unfair competitive advantage has 
been taken or some misrepresentation 
has been made or something of that 
sort. In that event it becomes our duty 
to criticize that policy to the company 
that has issued it and to require the 
withdrawal of that policy, or its cor- 
rection by an endorsement to be filed 
with us, and that is done regularly, be- 
cause if a company fails to conform its 
policy to the board’s requirements it is 
then required to appear before one of 
our committees to show cause why its 
act or failure to act should not be re- 
ported to the Insurance Department and 
if the company persists in its refusal to 
correct its policy we havé no option but 
to report to the Insurance Department 
that this company is in violation of the 
board rules, and before the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance the company may be 
subject to very stern disciplinary action. 

Board Has Responsibility 

“As I say, we are not content merely 
to see that policies are correctly written 
and that proper rates have been applied 
and the proper coverage afforded. The 
companies feel, and our board feels, that 
we have a responsibility to see, to the 
extent that it is possible or proper for 
us to do so, that our companies abide 
by the provisions of their policies, Now 
an insurance policy issued under the 
compensation law constitutes in a broad, 
general way a promise on the part of 
the insurance company to pay compen- 
sation to an employe when he is injured 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
law, or to the dependents of a deceased 
employe, and to pay for proper medical 
care and attention.” 

Mr. Sayer lauded the honorable char- 
acter of the insurance men who deter- 
mine company policy, asked for close 
cooperation between the referees and 
the company representatives, and sal 
in conclusion: 

Sets up Reserve 

“When any case is reported to the 
company it must set up a reserve tor 
it. These companies are examined by 
the Superintendent of Insurance every 
three years and their reserves are sub- 
ject to criticism. An amount of money 
must be set aside to carry every claim 
to its maturity and if this is not dove, 
the company is taken to task by the 
Superintendent. 

“As I have said, being such an im- 
portant and vital part of compensation 
administration, we cannot be at odds 
with one another. We must cooperate. 
Our companies want to cooperate w th 
you. We hope that you will forbear to 
cooperate with us. If our people ‘all 
down on the job repeatedly, or where it 
appears to be wilful, let us know and 
we will take steps to correct the prac- 
tice. With such cooperation I think we 
can go through the years and improve 
our administration very greatly.” 
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. § If You Had to Raise $958.72 to Pay Doctors’ and Hospital 
h 
it : . . 
if Bills Where Would You Find the $958.72? 
AS 5 
: 
y 
it 
rs 
le UPPOSE you, your wife or your child were injured in an 
_ accident and after you, she or he were well on the road to 
a recovery, you found yourself facing $958.72 in doctors’, 
s hospital and nursing bills, where would you find the 
d $958.72? 
n 
t Have you this much in your checking account? 
y : ' 
: Could you draw it out of your savings account? 
l 
s Could you raise it by selling your war Bonds? 
n 
: Could you put a second mortgage on your home or 
y = put up collateral for a loan at the bank? 
e Have you enough in your 4 
; cheudited weniunt? Or, have you Travelers Accident Insurance on every 
“ member of your family eligible for such protection, which 
; would pay all expenses arising out of an accidental injury 
Nf up to a limit of $1,000 per person? 
$ Wy . . . . . . 
. Having some member of your family hospitalized by an 
0 i accidental injury gives you plenty to worry about without 
: the additional worries of how to raise the money to pay 
, the bills. Freedom from that source of worry at such 
e times is alone worth its low cost. 
1. 
, 
: THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
” HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT , 
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Could you raise it by selling your Would you have to make a loan Or, have you Travelers Accident 
‘ War Bonds? at the bank? Insurance on your whole family? 

















N E W H O° 'R IZ O N S 


Post-war planning is getting top attention in every industry. No one can afford to be left behind when the world turns 
to peace-time pursuits once again. «<~ New horizons loom before us. New materials, new uses for old materials, new 
scientific developments, new manufacturing processes will be the order of the day. «~ A// this means new horizons for 
the insurance business, too. How well you will be able to take advantage of these new opportunities will largely depend 
upon you and the facilities you will have to offer. «« Are you equipped to be an efficient, well-posted insurance advisor? 
If not, Atna’s Sales Training Courses can help you. -w Are you able to offer a mu/tiple line insurance service, including 


Life, Casualty, Fire, Marine, Fidelity and Surety Bonds? If not, A&tna’s mu/tiple sine facilities should interest you. 


AF’:_1IATES AETNA LIFE coOMPANIES 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











